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RADIOMASTER 


Latest Triumph in Radio 


Six Tubes. Compact. Light—27 Ibs. complete. 

Self-Contained Batteries and Loud Speaker 
with real tone. 

No Ground or Aerial; Uses Collapsible Loop. 
Materials and Engineering Unsurpased. 


ITS LONG DISTANCE REACH AND 
ALL AROUND PERFORMANCE 
WILL SURPRISE YOU 











Kiwanians! This is my proposition: Write me on 
you business letterhead—personal attention Kiwan- 


ian Roy Fuller—Enclose your check for $25.00 and 

I will send you at once a Radiomaster complete. POWERPUL AND SELECTIVE 

Use it one week in your own home before remitting balance, or return set in good condition 
and your money will be refunded. Price $175.00 Complete. 


KIWANIANS! WE WANT DEALERS! To whom all inquiries 
in their territory will be referred! A Real Merchandising Plan! 


MASTER RADIO LABORATORIES 


Suite 1301—109 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Radiomaster is not Wired Down in a Corner—Use it Anywhere! 














Kiwanians in the Advertising Business! 


Many of you are connected with firms and agencies that can use THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE but do not. Why? Look over any issue and note some of the national adver 
tisers and agencies that are represented, not for single insertions but schedules. Considet 
accounts like Battle Creek Sanitarium, Hockenbury, Incorporated, playground equipment 
(seasonal), Statler Hotels, etc., that come into the book year after year. And yet there has I 
never been any great splurge to secure this business. But it’s in the magazine for a reason. 
There’s only one answer to that. Look over the field, you advertising men in Kiwanis—nearly 
100,000 circulation—and what quality! Look over your accounts, you agency men in Kiwanis, 
and see if we haven't both missed something. 

For rates apply to: 








Eastern Office: A. L. Anderson, Adv. Mgr. Western Office: 
. : - " . : The Kiwanis M i 
17 West sind Stace The Kiwanis Magazine 409-410 Hobart Bldg. 
New York City 164 West Jackson Blvd. 582 Market Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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District Convention Schedule, 1924 


District 
ESN ee 


| 5 a 


New England . 
| a 


Southwest. —— ae 


Michigan... ect 
Pennsylvania a 


Capital... . 
Kentucky-Ten nessee 
Carolinas... 
Alabama-Florida 
California___.. 


Place 


...Evansville, Ind... 


Buffalo, N. 


.....Pittsfield, Mass... ; 
.....Canton, Ohio... 
a: Paso, Texas. 
ae Arbor, Mich... 
.........Greensburg, Pa. as 
New Jersey............................ Atlantic City, N. J... 
Missouri-Kansas.__....._....... 
Nebraska-lowa.................... 
NS SEE 


Wichita, Kans.. 
Des ~—e Iowa 
Rome, Ga... 


aie Norfolk, : es 
- Johnson City, Tenn... 
‘ii Spartanburg, ’s. C. 
....Orlando, Fla... 


“Santa Barbara, Calif... 





Date 


...Sept. 11-12 


Sept. 22-23 


Sept. 22-25 


snot. 23-24 
__Sept. 25-26 


Ot. 28 
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Oct. 17-18 


Oct. 21-22 


..----Oct. 24-25 
_....-Oct. 27-28 


Oct. 29-30 


...Nov. 6-7 
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Troy, Too, Needed a 
New Hotel 


And Troy Got it! 


Troy, New York, the col- 
lar town, is accustomed to 
big accomplishments but 
when the need for more 
modern hotel facilities be- 
came acute, the citizens 
realized they had a prob- 
lem that could be properly 


‘solved only by competent 
| specialists. 
So Hockenbury specialists 





\ 


were consulted. Following 
a comprehensive hotel sur- 
vey of the city, a financing 
program was outlined with 
the result that in one week’s 
time $868,000 in securities 
were sold to meet an ob- 
jective of $750,000. And 
Troy gets her new hotel! 
If your town has a hotel 
need, let us place your name 
on our complimentary Ki- 
wanian list ‘“K-9’’ to re- 
ceive each month a copy 
of the HOTEL FINAN- 
CIALIST, a monthly 
journal devoted to the sub- 
ject of community hotel 
finance. 


ellockensury SISTEM Sue 


-Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
* HARRISBURG~PENNA - 
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THE KIWANIS 








Abreast of the Times in Everything 
plus Old Fashioned Hospitality 


THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


Kiwanis Head quarters 
is 


‘‘The Waldorf-Astoria’”’ of Philadelphia 


In New York and Washington the Waldorf-Astoria and The New Willard 
respectively are kindred hotels to the Bellevue-Stratford 
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What Do Ten Years Mean 
To Your Files? 


Cheap papers, bulky and cumbersome, 


Are they an overcrowded assortment 
of expensive pieces of furniture that con- 
tain bulky packages of cheap record 
paper—or are they simple inexpensive 
fixtures containing neat, thin paper re- 
cords of quality? 


multiplied by their cost, are far more 
expensive than thin papers of quality 
multiplied by their slightly higher cost— 
not to mention the added cost of contain- 
ers necessary for cheap papers. 


A request on your letterhead brings a copy a 
of an interesting sample hook, “COL OR 
KEEPS TRACK OF THINGS.” 


ESLEECK THIN PAPERS—for legibility 


wA tT £2») 2 M AR EZ BD 
And Made From High Grade New Rags 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN EMCO ONION SKIN 
SUPERIOR MANIFOLD VERILITE MANIFOLD 
AND NINE OTHER GRADES 





Esleeck Manufacturing Co. 
Turners Falls, Massachusetts 
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Forms, Records, Costs, Estimates, Contracts, Legal Papers, Sales Data 
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We Build 


We Build for the ages, not merely today! 
We Build for the Truth, which points us the way! 


We Build for a cause, men fear to assail! 
We Build in the Hope that Right will prevail! 


We Build for a Manhood that’s noble and just! 
We Build with the faith that “In God do we trust’ 


We Build with a Love that forgiveth the wrong! 
We Build with fine Courage; go forth with a song 


We Build for the downtrodden; help him to rise. 
We Build for the helpless with sorrowful eves 


We Build to make cheerful and bright every life, 
We Build to free men from meanness and strife 


We Build for KIWANIS, its power, its fame, 
We Build that the world may honor the name 


{By Dr. J. S. Henderson, Vancouver, B. C 
























































E. M Eriksson. 





Kiwanis and the Non-Voter 


By Kiwanian E. M. Eriksson, Ph. D., Professor of 
History, Lombard College, Galesburg, 


\ ee KIWANIANS are famil- 
iar with the five main 
objectives in KIwanIs: 





1. To promote an intelligent, ag- 
gressive and serviceable citizenship, 
including a determined effort towards 
a universal exercise of the franchise; 


2. To enlist the activity of all Kr- 
WANIS clubs in our program of service for the under- 
privileged chi 
3. To continue our effort to secure closer relations 
between the farmer and city man; 
4. To stimulate added civic interest, co-operation 
and service on the part of all Krwanrans and Ki1- 
wants clubs; 


5. To formulate and direct the influence of Kr 
WANIS in matters of public interest in order that our 
organization may become a greater constructive force 
in the affairs of today. 


To attain each of these goals 
should be the constant purpose of 
every Kiwanis club and of every in- 
dividual Krwanran. But this truth 
need not prevent Kiwanis clubs from 
putting special emphasis on any one 
of the objectives during a certain 

[397] 


Illinois 


period. While doing so there is no 
need of neglecting the other goals 

We are now in the midst of a 
presidential campaign, and, in view 
of this, what can be more import- 
ant during the coming months than 
the first objective! Certainly 
there is no more deplorable fact 
in connection with American poli- 
tical life than that many citizens 
are indifferent to their duties and 
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This is especially true 
and privilege 


privileges. 
in relation to the duty 
f voting. 


URING the last generation there 

has been such a marked falling 
ff in the percentage of the popular 
vote to the potential vote that the 
problem can no longer be ignored. 
The United States has before it for 
solution the problem of the non-voter, 
1 problem which, if not solved, 
threatens the very foundations of 
uur democracy. 

Recognizing this fact, one Kiwanis 
listrict, at its annual convention, 
lecided to give special attention to 
inculcating, not only in its own 
members, but in American citizens 
generally, a sense of their obligations. 
If all Krwants clubs would pursue a 
similar course in the time which 
intervenes before the general election, 
much could be done to overcome 
the lethargy which seems to have 
vertaken a large portion of our 
‘itizens. KIwaNis can perform no 
greater service than by being in- 
strumental in wiping out the stigma 
of the non-voter 

Perhaps if the average member 
of the electorate realized what a 
long struggle took place before uni- 
ersal suffrage was attained in this 
‘ountry, he would not be so indif- 
ferent to his privilege of voting. 
We have only to turn back to the 
early history of the United States 
to learn how restricted the suffrage 
mee was. In the state constitu- 
tions drawn up after the Decla- 
ration of Independence in 1776, 
property and religious tests were 
included in the qualifications for 
voters. A good example of this 
was to be found in the South Car- 
ina constitution of 1778, which 
said: 

“The qualifications of electors 
shall be that every free white man, 
ind no other person, who acknowl- 
edges the being of God and be- 
lieves in a future state of rewards 
and punishments, and who has 
attained to the age of one and 
twenty years and has been a resi- 
lent and inhabitant in this state for 
the space of one whole year **** and 
hath a free hold of at least fifty acres 
of land or a town lot **** or hath paid 
a tax the preceding year or was tax- 
able the present year ****in a sum 
equal to the tax on fifty acres of land 
to the support of this government, 
shall be deemed a person qualified 
to vote for, and shall be capable 
of electing, a representative or 
representatives to serve as a mem- 
ber or members in the Senate and 
House of Representatives.”’ 

Because of the prevalence of such 
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qualifications in the constitution of 
the first thirteen states, it was esti- 
mated that out of a total population 
of 5,000,000 there were only 150,000 
voters, or one voter in each thirty of 
the population. 


HE adoption of the National 

Constitution did not remedy the 
condition for ““The Fathers” deemed 
it best to leave to the individ- 
ual states the regulation of the 
suffrage. It was not until the in- 
fluence of the democratic frontier 
began to be felt through the admission 
into the Union of such Western states 
as Kentucky and Illinois, that the 
qualifications for voters were lib- 
eralized. By the Civil War the 
leaven of democracy had so worked 
that there was approximate universal 
suffrage so far as adult white males 
were concerned. 

With the freeing of the negroes 
as a result of the Civil War, there 
came an attempt to secure for the 
freedmen the right of suffrage. For 
this purpose there was added to the 
National Constitution, in 1870, the 


Fifteenth Amendment, which de- 
clared: 
“The right of citizens of ‘the 


United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State, on account 
of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” 

The Fourteenth Amendment had 
previously defined citizenship so as 
to include negroes. 





It was when the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment was before Congress that the 
women, led by Susan B. Anthony, 
made a determined fight to have the 
word ‘‘sex” included in the doc- 
ument. Failing in this they turned 
their attention to the states. But 
success came slowly and by 1916 
there were only twelve states which 
allowed women to vote. The partici- 
pation of the United States in the 
World War gave women their oppor- 
tunity and their campaign for equal 
suffrage was brought to a close when 
the Nineteenth Amendment was rati- 
fied in 1920. 





ROM this brief survey it is evi- 

dent that the United States has 
attained universal suffrage, at least 
theoretically. Naturally the ques- 
tion arises, ‘‘What use are the 
people of the United States making 
of the privilege of voting?” 

In order to answer this question 
the writer, in collaboration with 
Dr. A. M. Schlesinger, head of the 
Department of History of the State 
University of Iowa, made a careful 
study of all the presidential elec 
tions from 1856 to 1920, inclusive 
The purpose of the study was tv: 
determine as nearly as possible what 
per cent of the potential voter- 
actually voted in each of these elec. 
tions. The results have revealed 
an amazing and constantly increas 
ing proportion of non-voters during 
the past generation. 


Though there is theoretical un) 
versal suffrage in the United States 
KIwaNIANs are familiar with the fact 
that the states generally impose 
qualifications which deprive some 
people of the privilege of voting 
Therefore, in computing the potential 
vote in each presidential election 
it was necessary to consider these 
restrictions. Also, beginning with 
the election of 1892, account had te 
be taken of the female as well as 
the male voters. 

Using the census reports as the 
chief basis for the study, the po- 
tential vote has been computed for 
each election by deducting from 
the total number of persons twen- 
ty-one years of age and over, those 
barred from voting by the states 
The first deduction was made for 
unnaturalized foreigners. In thi 
connection it is interesting to note 
that in the election of 1880, four 
teen states allowed foreigners tv 
vote if they had declared their in 
tention of becoming citizens. In 
the election of 1920, there were 
still four states, Arizona, Indiana 
Missouri, and Texas, which allow- 
ed declarants to vote. 

Deductions were also made for 

illiterates, paupers, and institu- 
tionalized persons. Fourteen states, ip 
1920, had literacy tests, twelve barred 
paupers from voting, while felons. 
insane and idiots, were generally 
barred. Variousother deductions were 
made, such as for Indians not taxed 

After the potential vote had been 
determined as accurately as possible. 
the election returns were studied 
and the percentage of the popula: 
vote to the potential vote was com- 
puted for each election. Lack of 
space and a desire to avoid detailed 
statistics forbid the presentation of 
a full account of the results of this 

( Turn to page 440) 























Courtesy Chicago Surface Lines 


State Street, Chicago, showing congested traffic. 


We Should Be Compelled to 


Drive Properly 


By Sam A. Kozer, Secretary of State, Salem, Oregon 


UST think of this: There 
4 are now more than 15,- 
<< 2 6 000,000 passenger and 
Lag nye) commercial motor vehic- 
SEA les licensed and in opera- 
MeN tion in the United States. 
Yes, nfteen million. And, there are 
forty-nine sets of regulations in the 
United States and District of Colum- 
hia controlling the actions of the 
motor vehicle operator. If you 
drive a car you are liable to be sub- 
ject to any of these rules, especially 
during the vacation season when the 
“open road’ calls to every motor- 
ist. Did you ever stop to consider 
that before? 

Ever since the automobile and 
motor truck have established them- 
selves as factors in the social and 
commercial life of the nation, efforts 
have been made to bring about the 
enactment of uniform traffic laws 
throughout the states, not only for 
the convenience of motorists but in 










conserving lives and property and 
avoiding many preventable accidents. 
Particularly have these efforts been 
increased as the great improvement 
and development of highways have 
so rapidly progressed during more 
recent years. At present there are 
local and national organizations work- 
ing to this end, but their efforts will 
be fruitless unless they can enlist a 
nation-wide interest to an extent that 
such pressure will be brought to bear 
upon legislative bodies of the several 
states, that it cannot be resisted. It 
can be brought about much more 
readily than was the adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and if the citizens 
will look upon the adoption of uni- 
form traffic regulations as a purely 
economic movement their enactment 
is certain at an early date. 

Let us for a moment inquire as to 
the need of uniform traffic laws. In 
view of the fact that the motor 
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vehicle is of such a character that 1 
can with celerity be moved from one 
state to another state, from one 
country to another country—the 
time within which this may be ac 
complished depending only upon the 
distance—it seems of vital concern 
and one of equal importance alike to 
the states. Each owes to its citizens 
and visitors the fullest measure of 
protection it can afford, and therefore 
uniform qualifications and efficiency 
should be prescribed and therefrom 
the fitness of every applicant for a 
license to drive a motor vehicle be 
determined. 

In the State of Oregon the driver 
must simply show that he has had 
five days’ experience in the operation 
of motor vehicles and be more than 
sixteen years of age, aside from any 
particular physical incapacity which 
the law specifies. In the State of 
New York operators and chauffeurs 
are licensed upon examination, the 
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age limit being not under eighteen 
years of age. In the State of [Illinois 
only chauffeurs are licensed, after 
satisfactory examination; the oper- 
ator of a private vehicle is not re- 
quired to show any qualifications 
whatever. In 36 of the states chauf- 
feurs are required to be licensed be- 
fore operating for-hire vehicles, in 
only 19 of the states are operators 
or drivers of private motor vehicles 
required first to secure a license, and 
in practically all of the states quali- 
fications for an operator’s license are 
rather meagre. 


OW many of the persons who 

were killed as the result of motor 
vehicle accidents can we charge to 
inefficiency of the persons at the 
wheel; and, how many of these ac- 
cidents can we say might have been 
avoided had the drivers of the cars 
been required to show beforehand 
their ability to operate motor vehicles 
under certain conditions? Out of 
510 deaths in Oregon from accidental 
causes, for an eleven months’ period, 
100 or substantially one fifth of them 
were the result of collisions or acci- 
dents to motor vehicles while in oper- 
ation. 

Another most important factor in 
the operation of the motor vehicle is 
that of the light equipment. In 
some states dimmers are required or 
non-glare devices, and a limit of 
candle power for bulbs used is pre- 
scribed in others. Some place re- 
strictions on the use of spotlights 
while others require their use. About 
14 of the states simply specify front 
lights and one red light on the rear 
of the vehicle. Whether accidents 
where the element of light is a con- 
tributor, caused from too little or 
too bright lights, or not, is often not 
determined. Inasmuch as the ve- 
hicle is driven very extensively at the 
hours between sunset and sunrise, 
and is so readily transported by its 
own power from the confines of one 
state to those of another where regu- 
lations relating to lights may be alto- 
gether different, it is of as great im- 
portance as other necessary regula- 
tions that lighting requirements be 
uniform. Lighting engineers have 
been studying this subject for years 
and it has been determined that the 
rays of light can be so controlled and 
directed as not to affect the vision 
of the operator of an approaching 
vehicle. It seems logical and reason- 
able that uniformity with respect to 
headlights could be easily obtained 
if a determined effort is put forth. 

Another subject which is all im- 
portant is that of uniform signals to 
be given to operators of other motor 
vehicles in the vicinity of an intention 
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to turn to the right or the left, to 
start, slow down or stop. Here do 
we indeed find a sad state of affairs. 
In 17 of the states the laws provide 
that a hand-and-arm signal or me- 
chanical device may be employed. 
In 29 of them it is provided that this 
notice shall be given by horn or bell, 
and in 3 of the states there are no 
regulations whatever upon the sub- 
ject. But, how many motorists de- 
pend upon the signal given from a 
car immediately in front of them? 
Few drivers place much dependence 
in the hand-and-arm signal but gen- 
erally bring their own cars under 
complete control, awaiting the move- 
ment of the car to the front and gov- 
ern their future action accordingly. 

While there are no available sta- 
tistics to show the number of acci- 
dents resulting from the giving of 
incorrect signals, or the incorrect in- 
terpretation of signals, yet it is not 
unreasonable to assume that they 
have been a contributing factor in 
the loss of life and to the great num- 
ber of motor vehicle accidents which 
are occurring daily and hourly in 
every section of the country. 

More subjects for uniform consid- 
eration would be uniform brake re- 
quirements, uniform non-resident 
privileges, uniform laws governing the 
speeds at which motor vehicles may 
be operated, and others, but those 
enumerated are sufficient to show the 





importance of uniformity in their 
treatment. 

Between May 24 and December 
31, 1923, over 40,000 cars from other 
states were registered in Oregon un- 
der provisions of the motor vehicle 
law requiring that visitors register 
their cars upon coming into the state. 
This number probably represents 
fifty per cent of the foreign cars 
that visited Oregon during the year 
1923. Every state in the Union was 
represented in these registrations. 
From the State of California there 
were 16,541, more than one-third of 
the entire number of motor cars of 





other states registered during the 
period mentioned. During the year 
1924, it can be reasonably assumed 
that at least 150,000 cars from other 
states and countries will visit Oregon 


HESE figures are given merely 

to show how the population of 
one state or section of the United 
States mingles with the residents of 
other states or sections thereof. The 
condition in this regard is not differ- 
ent in Oregon than in any of the other 
states of the Union, and this fact 
gives further emphasis to the need 
and early adoption of a code of uni. 
form traffic laws. 

If the general regulations relating 
to the operation of motor vehicles 
are uniform, it can be readily con- 
cluded that the drivers of these ve- 
hicles when in other states will be 
as secure in the operation of their 
cars as are local drivers, and there 
will be obviated that possibility of 
confusion in motor vehicle laws. 
thereby undoubtedly avoiding many 
accidents which might otherwise oc- 
cur through ignorance of the law or 
lack of qualifications on the part of 
the driver. 

The interest and activities of van- 
ous voluntary national organization: 
toward the accomplishment of this 
object will fail, as heretofore, unless 
there is some definite program or 
course laid out and pursued with 
vigor until the end is accomplished 

Congress could, with propriety 
formulate and adopt a code of traffic 
regulations harmonizing all of the 
now conflicting provisions of the 
various sets of laws, and this code, at 
the earliest session of the legislative 
bodies of the various states, adopted 
intoto by each of them. The ultimate 
result would be uniform traffic laws 
and regulations throughout all the 
states. 

How may a code of traffic regula. 
tions be formulated and Congres: 
intelligently consider and _ include 
therein appropriate and suitable pro- 
visions covering each subject within 
the scope of such a law? To this 
end it would seem that voluntary 
organizations might contribute a suf- 
ficient membership, with a member- 
ship from each of the states, repre- 
senting the motor vehicle owner, the 
traffic officer and the road-builder 
(by which is meant those departments 
of the several state governments un- 
der which their highways are being 
constructed), and if desirable allow 
representation thereon from the 
motor vehicle manufacturer of auto 
accessories, so that there may be «a 
fair and impartial discussion of al! 

(To page 436) 














Our Constitution 


Wa JHE great principle which lies 
Fd faa] at the foundation of the 
wa Gee government is that which 
=i declares the people to be 
the source of all political power. 
This doctrine is unknown in systems 
where the supreme authority is 
in the hands of a monarch. In the 
most liberal monarchies, concessions 
which could no longer be safely 
withheld have been reluctantly grant- 
ed to the people. The power of 
the crown resists the power of the 
masses; all power which has not 
been expressly granted away belongs 
to the sovereign. In our scheme of 
government, however, the exact op- 
posite of this is true, for the supreme 
power belongs to the people and 
they have created and defined the 
restraints upon popular liberty. The 
structure of our political system is 
peculiarly American. Sovereign and 
independent states are united in a 
centralized government which wields 
a few great powers affecting both our 
foreign and domestic relations, while 
the state governments—or the peo- 
ple themselves—hold the _ entire 
authority which has not been con- 
ferred upon the Federal government. 
This argument provides every safe- 
guard for personal liberty, and, on 
the other hand, insures national 
strength. These states are not what 
Montesquieu styles “an assemblage 
of societies’ allied for certain general 
purposes; they have established a 
government invested with sovereign 
power for the full exercise of the func- 
tions conferred upon it. As a despot- 
ism is the simplest of all forms of 
government, conferring absolute pow- 
er upon a single individual, ours is 
the most complex of all forms— 
sub-dividing, balancing and check- 
ing the powers vested in its several 
parts. Alexander Hamilton, the 
master craftsman of the Constitu- 
tion makers, sketched the charac- 
ter of our government in that 
clear and philosophical style for 
which he was so distinguished. He 
said, “An entire consolidation of 
the states into one complete national 
sovereignty would imply an entire 
subordination of the parts, and 
whatever powers might remain in 
them would be altogether depend- 
ent upon the general will. But, 
as the plans of the convention aim 
not only at a partial union or consoli- 
dation, the state governments would 
clearly retain all the rights of sovereign- 
ty which they before had and which 
were not, by that act, exclusively 








delegated to 
the United 
States. The 
exclusive 
delegation, or 
rather alien- 
ation, of state 
sovereignty 
would exist 
only in three 
cases—where 
the Constitu- 
tion in ex- 
press times 
granted an 
exclusive 
authority to 
the union, 
where it 
granted, in 
one instance, 
an authority 
to the union, 
and in an- 
other pro- 
hibited the 
states from 
exercising 
like authori- 
ty; and where 
it granted an 
authority to 
the union to | 
which a simi 
lar authority | 
in the states | 
would be ab- ! 
solutely and | 
totally con- | 
tradictory ! 
and repug- | 
nant.” 








ERE, then, it will be perceived, 

are some of the pecularities of 
our political system: A federal govern- 
ment is created, its powers are de- 
fined and limited, and, as it possesses 
no inherent authority, it derives all 
which belongs to it from grants 
expressly made to it. The tenth 
article of the amendments to the 
Constitution is in these words: ‘‘The 
powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the state, are reserved 
to the states respectively, or to the 
people.” 

Our government rests upon the 
Constitution which Sir William Glad- 
stone described as, ““The mest won- 
derful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose 
of man.” It is our supreme law; 
it binds the states; it retains the 
people; it controls Congress; it limits 
the power of the executive. This 
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By Clifton N. McArthur, 
Portland, Oregon 








is the grand feature of our form of 
government—all power which the 
people have consented to delegate is 
clearly defined in the Constitution 
The people are the source of power, 
but the people do not administer the 
government. The popular will is 
only to control the action of the 
government to far as it may make 
itself felt through the forms which 
the Constitution has prescribed. Here 
we recognize the broad distinction 
between a republic and a simple 
democracy. In a republic like our 
own, where the representative princi- 
ple is adopted, the people consent to 
commit the administration of pub- 
lic affairs to certain magistrates, 
chosen by themselves, in accordance 
with the supreme laws. In a democ- 
racy, such as history exhibits as ex- 
isting in ancient Greece, the people 
are the government. Liberty, in 
such a state, is always in danger; 
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it has no ramparts for its protection 
against the wildest passions of the 
multitude. It has been well said 
that the ancient democracies did not 
possess one feature of good govern- 
ment—their very character was tyran- 
ny, their figure deformity. 


jibe Constitution—not the will 
of a bare majority—is the su- 
preme law of the United States. A 
more disasterous political condition 
‘ould not be imagined than that to 
which we should be exposed if the 
restraints imposed by the Consti- 
tution were suddenly withdrawn. 
The wildness of party, the madness 
of fanaticism, the selfishness of dema- 
gogy—all aided by powerful geo- 
graphical combinations—would be 
brought to bear upon the legislation 
of Congress. Against those and 
other evils we are protected by the 
clear definition of the powers of the 
several departments of the govern- 
ment which we find in this great 
instrument whose silent power guides 
and restrains, 


Our government is one of consent— 
not force. It rests lightly upon those 
whom it protects, yet it is the strong- 
est government on earth. The Con- 
stitution serves the American people 
so efficiently that they accept its 
guaranties as a sort of an automatic 
benediction which they have always 
had and always will have. They 
seldom stop to remember that what- 
ever man has made, man can also 
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destroy. The people, as a whole, 
take it for granted that they will 
always be protected in their constitu- 
tional rights and liberties, but too 
few of them take seriously their 
duties and obligations under the 
Constitution. I shall not, upon this 
occasion, discuss our constitutional 
rights for they are so elementary 
that they need no elucidation at 
my hands. I shall, however, briefly 
discuss the obligations which we 
American citizens owe our govern- 
ment. We should be prepared at all 
times to uphold the authority of the 
government by supporting and de- 
fending our Constitution and obeying 
our laws. This Constitution is the 
strength of the government and the 
bulwark of liberty. He who violates 
it is false to his country. It can be 
preserved only by cultivating a pro- 
found regard for its spirit. It has 
stood the test of time and the tur- 
moil of civil war. It was given to us as 
a sacred heritage by Washington, 
Hamilton, Madison, and the other 
rare spirits of the Revolutionary 
period. Lincoln gave his life to the 
cause of maintaining its integrity. 


Freedom still requires protection. 
We have outgrown the primitive con- 
ditions which surrounded the Ameri- 
can revolution, but we cannot out- 
grow fundamental necessities. The 
immutable foundations of the Con- 
stitution are as essential today as 
they were a hundred years ago. 
It is unfortunately true that we have 





an element among our people that 
would emasculate the Constitution 
and destroy the independence of our 
federal judiciary. The stability of 
the American government and the 
Federal judiciary can never be dis- 
sociated—a chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link. The judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
are the guardians of the Constitution 
and God grant that the day will 
never come when their decisions will 
be subjected to political review. If 
the framers of our Constitution were 
here today, those who would make a 
political institution of the Supreme 
Court of the United States would be 
the first to feel their outrages wrath. 

Our Constitutional forefathers be- 
lieved in government in the interests 
of all the people—not a class or group 
or faction. They believed in represen- 
tative democracy in the spirit of the 
Constitution which was the product 
of their labors. They did not regard 
this as a land to be ruled on the 
one hand by an aristocracy of wealth 
or on the other hand by the tyranny 
of the mob. They believed in popu- 
lar government through the agencies 
which guarantee sane, sure, deliber- 
ate expression of popular judgment. 
They believed in government by law, 
not by men. These are the landmarks 
from which we depart at. our peril. 
If America ever tires of the inspiration 
of such landmarks, she will have lost 
her soul. 

















three thousand miles of border line! One hundred 


years of peace! 


A CENTURY OF PEACE 


By Guy W. Bilsland 


arm ed host 


Three thousand miles of border line—nor fort nor 


in all the page of history, what parallel to this? 

In times when warring nations’ thoughts are crazed 
with Hate’s hot wine, 

tHow God must look with pleasure down upon that 
border line! 


from Maine it runs, through lake and stream, to 
Manitoba's plain: 

From Winnipeg to Kcotenay—on, on, and on again! 

(Through farm and ranch and forest range, o'er moun- 

_ tain, crag and steep, 

lo far Vancouver's garden home by broad Pacific's 
sweep. 


(Three thousand miles of border line—two nations 
_ Side by side; 
Each strong in common motherhood and Anglo-Saxon 
_ pride; 
Yet each the havenand the home for all of foreign birth, 
And each their final fusion-point—the melting-pot of 
earth 


On all this frontier neighbor-ground, from east to 
western coast; 

A spectacle to conjure with—a thought to stir the 
blood! 

A living proof to all the world of faith in brotherhood! 


Three thousand miles of border line—nor has a century 

Seen aught along this common course but peace and 
harmony 

O, nations bound in brotherhood! O, faith in fellow- 
man! 

What better way on earth to dwell, than this God- 
given plan? 


Three thousand miles of border line! One hundred 
years of peace! 

In all the page of history, what parallel to this? 

God speed that surely dawning day—that coming 
hour divine— 

When ALL the nations of the earth shall boast such 
border line! 
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Kiwanis Is Persistently Interested 


in the Farmer 


By Kiwanian Walter J. Campbell, Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Campbell is Chairman of our new International Committee 
on Agriculture and District Governor of the 


IWANIS is a conscious, driv- 

ing force toward newer and 
higher objectives.’’— Perry 
Patterson, 1923. “Our civ- 
ilization rests at bottom on the whole- 
someness, the attractiveness, and the 
completeness, as well as the prosper- 
ity of life in the country.’’-—Theodore 
Roosevelt, 1909. 

These two statements have a close 
kinship in their underlying proposi- 
tions. Completeness of living for 
every individual, balanced prosperity 
for every productive group in our 
national life touch the heart and 
interest of every KIwaNIAN. 

The history of agriculture on the 
North American continent and 
throughout the world is one of mal- 
adjustment in both production and 
distribution, with consequent dis- 
content and class bitterness. Most 
of the ills in social life are due to mis- 
understanding or misinformation. We 
do well to know the farmer better 
and to appreciate more fully the 
central place he holds in national 
and world affairs. 

In 1922 (the latest year with com- 
plete figures available) the American 
(U. 8.) farmer had $77,924,100,336 
invested in his farming enterprise, 
split up into six and a half million 
farm units. This was_ thirty-three 
times the amount invested in coal 
running ($2,353,935,332), four times 
the total capital represented in the 
railroads of the country, taking the 
valuation of the United States Com- 
merce Commission ($18,900,000,000), 
eleven times the capital invested in 
banking ($6,534,000,000), and almost 
twice the total capitalization of manu- 
facturing enterprises. Quite a sizable 
business enterprise is American farm- 
ing directly affecting the well being 
of approximately 34,000,000 farm 
people! Yet on this capital invest- 
ment of 78 billions of dollars the farm 
population realized a net return of 
8-10 of one per cent in 1921, and less 
than 2 per cent in 1922 with which 
cannot be provided all simple family 
needs, insurance and payments on a 
total farm debt of 12% billions of 





Kiwanis District of New England. 
He has a practical message. 
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dollars, an amount exceeding 50 per 
cent of the total U. S. National debt! 


“DUT,” you say, “his condition 

has improved in the last two 
years.” Yes, it has, but there is con- 
siderable bitterness in the situation 
when the facts are faced. The pur- 
chasing power of the farmer’s dollar 
has advanced in the last year. In 
1913 a hundred units of farm products 
would buy a hundred units of the 
things he needed. It was dollar for 
dollar. In 1922 this wholesale price 
level had gone up to 153, while the 
price of farm products which would 
have bought them in 1913 had gone 
down to 64. It was 64 for the farmer 
to 153 for the rest of the world. In 
1923 the price level for farm products 
had gone up to 75 while the wholesale 
price level stood at 154. In other 
words, in 1922 the farmer was two 
and one-fifth times as badly off as 
in 1913, while in 1923 he was only a 
little more than twice as badly off. 
In 1924 he may be a little less than 
twice as badly off. Small satisfaction 
for these sturdy folk who comprise 
a third of our population! 
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A great rural civilization must be 
founded upon reasonable economic 
prosperity. Rural democracy can 
be secured only as farmers get econ- 
omic justice; that is, only as they 
have a fair return for their labor and 
investment. But dominant and 
worthy as the economic motive is, 
the end of all effort for economic 
effectiveness is human welfare, not 
merely profits, ease and comfort but 
more of the real values of the higher 
life. One of the most effective meth- 
ods for attaining agricultural pros- 
perity is to set in motion those great 
spiritual forees—education, co-opera- 
tion, moral ideals—which give in- 
centive to economic effort. 

Great as is the place of agriculture 
in national life and in world economy, 
KrwANIs is more interested in the 
farmer and his family than we are 
in the land and its produce. We are 
conscious of a growing sense of the 
inter-dependence of city and country 
—a recognition of the essential unity 
of social life (rural and urban). Ex- 
pansive thinking is called for as over 
against an ingrowing urbanism on 
the one hand or a suspecting ruralism 
on the other. City and country- 
we are brothers together in a common 
cause, the making of life as attractive 
and satisfying as complete and well 
balanced on this North American 
continent as anywhere else in the 
universe. 

Krwanis International is to be 
congratulated on its persistent inter- 
est in the working out of a better 
relationship between the city and 
the farmer. We shall know each 
other better and be more serviceable 
as we become better acquainted. 

The secret of success in @ man’s 
life lies apart from professionalism. 
It is found along the pathway of 
friendship. 

KIWANIANS, get acquainted with 
the farmer folk who live about the 
borders of your community. The 
real interests of your community lie 
far beyond the corporate limits of 
vour city. 








ZANY MEN have written auto- 
biographies; self-made men have 
penned letters to their sons; 
but it is not often an organiza- 
tion of human beings is asked 
to say how it has become so efficient as 
to win first place in a contest. That is 
what happened to the Vancouver, B. C., 
KIwaNnis club, and that—only that, we 
modestly say—is the reason for the present 
article. Further modesty compels us to 
remark that there were, undoubtedly, 
many others doing just as valuable work 
as Vancouver has done, but their light, 
probably, was not so effectively placed 
on a hill: For the strategie placing of the 
light, we must commend our efficient 
secretary, Harry Nebbs. 

Probably that which, more than any- 
thing else, makes for efficiency in the 
Vancouver club, is the encouragement 
given to every member to feel that the 
club is his club, and the expectation that 
every member be an active member. 

Always one of the most difficult things 
in life is to learn to live socially instead of 
individually. Indeed the turning to the 
better for our whole civilization depends 
upon our success in this. The little uni- 
cellular marine organism is ‘‘a pretty poor 
fish’’; but much higher in the seale is the 
multicellular organism which gives evi- 
dence of a division of labor. Of such type 
the Vancouver club strives to be; strives 
to have all its members at werk, to have 
each, as far as possible, have a share in 
the management of the club; in short, 
strives to be democratic. ‘‘The eye can- 
not say unto the hand, I have no need 
of thee, nor again the head to the feet, I 
have no need of you,” said St. Paul. All 
are necessary; democratic cooperation 
is essential; no one may quit without 
lessening the efficiency of the club— 
“Whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member 
be honored, all the members rejoice with 
it.” 

Efficiency presupposes health, and health 
means that every one is doing his bit. 
So important is this that one might well 
say, it is not so much what is accomplished 








that counts, but the actual process of 
accomplishing. It is the expenditure of 
energy that is the thing worth while; it 
is the struggle that makes one grow. At 
the gymnasium a man tries to bring into 
play every muscle of his body—in order 
to be healthy: in the Vancouver club 
the attempt is made to bring into play 
every member of the organization. ‘‘Ob- 
jectives,” although worthwhile in them- 
selves, the under-privileged child par- 
ticularly so, are for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing exercise. 

In order that every member should be 
an active member, the club emphasizes 
the committee plan of organization. 

The secretary notifies members of all 
meetings and records complete minutes 
of all such meetings. 

The president and secretary are auth- 
orized to pass to the proper committee 
for consideration and report all correspon- 
dence, and matters on which club action 
is desired or proposed. 

The nine directors represent the board 
of directors on the nine committees, and 
are the go-betweens from directors to 
committees, and vice-versa. 

The chairmen of committees plan their 
activities six months ahead, and present 
their plans to the board of directors for 
ratification. In this way the real work 
of the club is dore in committees. 

The committees, with the exception of 
the Programme Committee which meets 
weekly, meet every third week. The at- 
tendance at committee meetings is usually 
considered the barometer of a member’s 
interest in club matters. 

News from all committee meetings, and 
from the board of directors, is published 
in the columns of the club weekly, ‘‘The 
Bugle,”” by means of which the interest 
of the members is focused on the club as 
a whole. 

The objective the Vancouver club has 
tackled in all sincerity is that of Kiwanis 
International, the under-privileged child. 
This work was put on its feet, financially, 
a couple of years ago by a fund of over 
$12,000, raised by means of an Advertising 
Show and individual subscription. Follow- 
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A Kiwanis 
Club 
That Was 
Judged 
Efficient 


By 
J. Roy Sanderson, 


Vancouver, B. C. 


ing this there came into existence thr 
Krwanis_ Big’ Brothers, Incorporated. 
composed of seven trustees appointed b: 
the executive of the club. An executit 
secretary was installed, with an office ad- 
joining that of the Kiwanis club secretary 

This under-privileged child work has 
become the principal activity of the club, 
and many other of the club’s activities 
link up with it. For example, the Relief 
and Transportation Committee takes care 
of cases of urgent need which are indi- 
rectly associated with under-privileged child 
work, such as fathers out of employment, 
and mothers in need of assistance. And 
transportation is provided for children 
from hospitals to adoption homes. Again. 
the Krwanis Glee Club puts on each year 
a splendid entertainment, and aims at 
turning over to the club for under-privi- 
leged child work, an amount approximating 
$2,000. 

A report of the work of Krwanis Big 
Brothers, Incorporated, by K1rwanian 
C. H. Maecauly, has already appeared in 
the June number of The Krwanis Maga- 
zine, and for that reason little space will 
suffice in dealing with it in this issue 
Mention will be made, however, of the 
many avenues through which this organ- 
ization works for the benefit of children 

In the first place, a sum of $500 is de- 
voted, annually, to providing scholarship 
money for deserving high school students 
Again, high school boys and girls working 
their way through school, are placed ip 
homes where for light services rendered 
out of school hours, they receive board 
and lodging. Pamphlets illustrating th: 
under-privileged child work have bee 
prepared, and public addresses throughout 
the province given, by the K. B. B. secre- 
tary. Children have been placed in adop- 
tion homes and many taken care of, tempor- 
arily, in foster homes. Boys and girls 
have been placed on farms for wages, or 
found employment in the city: in fact the 
K. B. B. office has been a miniature Junior 
Employment Agency. Boys and girls 
leaving school with nothing in view, aim- 
lessly looking for work, have been directed 
to permanent positions among K1rwaNnians 














and outsiders. The aim has been to select 
the vocation for which the boys or the girl 
is adapted, and, related to this, is the work 
of Kiwanrans, who have delivered ad- 
dresses on vocational guidance at our city 
schools. Milk has been supplied to under- 
nourished children in schools. Medical 
doctors in the club have given free medical 
attention. 

Kiwanis Big Brothers have definitely 
annexed under-privileged children. The 
“big brother’’ is carefully selected to look 
after the interest of a boy who lacks whole- 
some companionships. He visits the home, 
directs the boy’s recreational life, and 
forms a very vital contact with the boy 
by opening up, with him, a joint bank 
account. During the year twenty-one 
big brothers have been thus operating. 

A thorough study has been made of 
child welfare legislation as it exists in the 
other provinces of Canada, and in many 
states of the Union. Consequent to this 
study, and to our recommendations to the 
provincial government, some very vital 
amendments and enactments were made: 

(1) An act for the protection of children 
of unmarried parents. 

(2) An amendment to the Infants’ Act 
whereby a neglected child may be com- 
mitted to a private home rather than to 
an institution. 

(3) A municipal by-law, by which 
all juvenile street vendors below 16 years 
of age, must be licensed. The result of 
this has been that 1,000 fewer warnings 
were given by probation officers to juv- 
eniles on the city streets. 

An important auxiliary of the K. B. B. 
is the Kiwanis Big Sisters, which takes 
care of cases where girls need help, and 
where children 
have to be cared 
for until more per- 
manent homes can 
be secured. 

Further, the K. 
B. B. have met 
with Under-privi- 
leged Child Com- 
mittees from other 
Kiwanis clubs, 
and have been of 
material assistance 
in getting their 
work under way. 
The} ultimate ob- 
ject is to have 
closer cooperation 
among the clubs of 
British Columbia 
in the work of our 
{nternational ob- 
jective. 

Other 
Activities 

The Relief and 
Transportation 
Committee, 
through one of its 
members, has become responsible for what 
might be termed an old clothes and shoe hos- 
pital for material supplied by Kiwanrans. 
After treatment this material is placed at the 
disposal of the Relief Committee. 112 sub- 
stantial hampers were sent out at Christmas 
time. Kiwanis members of the local light 
company supply free light to needy 
families. 

The Glee Club has earried on a per- 
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sistent campaign to further community 
singing, not only within the club but 
among the outside public. In the latter 
case, community singing has been en- 
couraged in the theaters, at Christmas 
time, and in the parks on summer evenings, 
and a large measure of success has been 
the result. 

The club as a whole has, in several ways, 
stimulated the interest of the public in 
the appearance of the city. A large rose 
garden was installed and maintained in 
Vancouver’s principal park; rose shows 
have been held within the club, and prizes 
offered in shows outside the club. A sub- 
committee has inspected home grounds of 
club members and offered suggestions for 
improvement where necessary. 

Associated with improvement in aesthet- 
ics is improvement in manners, and the 
Vancouver club very actively led the way 
for the City of Vancouver in the observance 
of courtesy week. 

Sight is never lost of the fact that the 
Vancouver club is but one in a larger or- 
ganization. Emphasis has already been 
placed upon the necessity of socialization 
of the individual, and this applies equally 
to the individual club. Not only has this 
club aimed to work as a unit of Interna- 
tional, but as a civic unit, too. Coopera- 
tion with other service clubs in the city, 
with the Board of Trade, with any organi- 
zation, in fact, which is endeavoring to 
further community good, is always con- 
sidered of prime importance. 


The Vancouver Kiwanis club co- 


operated with the Rotary, Lions, and Gyro 
clubs last year in a campaign to add names 
of citizens to the Municipal Voters’ List; 
cooperated with these clubs in the organiza- 





The Big Brother movement reaches the kiddies, no matter who or where they are. 


tion of a Civic Research Bureau; cooper- 
ated with the National Council of Educa- 
tion in arranging for local lectures by dis- 
tinguished educationists; joined with other 
civic bodies in the erection of a fire-proof 
addition for the babies of the Children’s 
Aid Society Home; worked with the Auto- 
mobile Club and Publicity Bureau in the 
development of an automobile tourist 
camp; actively supported the drive for 
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funds for city publicity; cooperated with 
others in making arrangements for an 
Oriental survey on the Pacific Coast; en- 
dorsed the Vancouver branch of the League 
of Nations; by providing transportation 
for 100 delegates, assisted the Women’s 
Institute at their convention; assisted in 
entertaining members of the Women’s 
Canadian Press Association; supported 
a drive for hospital funds, ete. 

Inter-club activity may be indicated 
by a few examples. Cooperation among 
Bellingham, Vaneouver, and other clubs 
in British Columbia, marked Immediate 
Past President Arras’ visit in May. The 
Vancouver secretary addressed the New 
Westminister club on the Atlanta Con- 
vention, and the vice-president used the 
same subject in an address to the Nanaimo 
club. Vancouver members attended the 
installation of officers at New Westminster, 
and the Vancouver president installed 
the officers at North Vancouver. At 
several of the neighboring clubs the Van- 
couver club has put on entire luncheon 
programmes. Vancouver members and 
their wives—200 of them—visited Belling- 
ham in April and put on the programme. 
Inter-club sport, picnics, and social func- 
tions always constitute a prominent part 
of the club’s activities. 

Another Feature 

It is realized that the atmosphere of the 
meetings of the club has a great deal to do 
with the continued interest of the members. 
Not only must there be a serious objective, 
but the serious should always hold the place 
of chief interest; in other words, subordinat- 
ing, and in that way getting the most value 
from the social element of the club’s life. In 
the weekly meetings, there never has 
been any disposi- 
tion to allow the 
programmes to be 


spoiled by too 
much jazz or horse 
play. Notwith- 


standing this there 
is always a spirit of 
comradeship and 
fun which has been 
commented upon 
more than once by. 
visiting K1wan- 
IANS. 

KIwaNIs is not 
merely a luncheon 
elub. As no cut- 
and-dried  defini- 
tion has yet been 
given for the name 
one may be justi- 
fied in calling it 
an inspiration for 
service, and viewed 
in this light the 
spirit of Kiwanis 
ought to spread 
beyond its own 
membership. It is 
an aim of the Vancouver club to radiate 
this spirit through its individual members, 
anda striking instance of where this has been 
done is in the work of one of the members, 
Dr. Herbert W. Riggs, late third Interna- 
tional Vice-President. Dr. Riggs has es- 
tablished in various churches of the com- 
munity an organization known as the 
A. O. T. S. (As One that Serves). There 

(To page 487) 








Why the Kiwanis District? 


What is its reason for being? Can it really function as planned? 
How? What does the record show? What of its future? 


By Kiwanian Andrew E. Pickard, Past District Governor The Kiwanis Dis- 


up to the premiership under 
Victoria, once said that the rea- 
son ONE Englishman can domi- 
5,000 men-in India is because of 
conscious superiority. 

Many of the delegates present at dis- 
trict conventions have titles that might 
suggest superior knowledge of Krwants, 
but not a few have expressed their woeful 
lack of this very quality, as applied to 
the practical work of officers, committees 
and club members. By familiarizing 
ourselves with the history and ideals of 
the organization, by listening to the ex- 
perience of others and of club activities, 
and by free and liberal interchange of 
ideas, we can imbue the representatives 
of the clubs of the district with a conscious 
superiority of leadership—not to be used 
in any selfish sense to gratify personal 
ambition in that direction, but that the 
underlying principles and ideals of this 
great movement may the better find ex- 
pression in the communities in which 
Kiwanis functions. 





nate 


That is the purpose, I believe of the 
annual mid-year meeting of the Inter- 
national Council at Chicago, in which it 
has been my good fortune to sit as a dele- 
gate for two years. 

It was this conscious superiority of the 
spiritual, or higher things of life, over the 
material, at the Birmingham conventions, 
that directed the men of vision to dominate 
the forees of greed and selfishness, and 
thus to transform the purpose of Kiwanis 
from a mere band of traders to.a host of 
master builders of things more worth 
while. Krwanrtans no longer trade a 
birthright for a mess of pottage. ‘‘We 
build’”’ for men and nations. 


You are, of course, familiar with the 
details of the evolution of Kiwanis from 
these early stages to-the present. Its 
unprecedented growth for volunteer civic 
organizations is due to its change of front, 
endeavoring to SERVE rather than to 
RECEIVE. The success of each of the 
more than twelve hundred clubs, in every 
state of the Union and most of the prov- 
inces of Canada, and of the individual 
among the more than ninety-five thousand 
members, depends upon the service ren- 
dered. Our district can be no stronger 
than its weakest club; no club can be 
stronger than its weakest member. 

It is obvious then that one of the duties 
devolving upon this House of Delegates, 
which is the governing body of the dis- 
trict, is to check ourselves carefully 
to see if we square with the ideals which 
have been set for us, to serutinize our 
distriet organization to see if it is function- 
ing to a maximum degree, to see that 


trict of Minnesota and the Dakotas 





A. E. Pickard 


Past Governor, Kiwanis District, Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas. 


we have no groups of mere knife and fork 
wielders parading as Kiwanis clubs, and 
that no TRADERS are left in our midst 
to retard the activities of the BUILDERS. 


We take pardonable pride in the fact 
that even though Kiwanis had to pass 
through the travail of regeneration, to 
which I have just referred, there has not 
been a single casualty in clubs. 


I am informed that other similar or- 
ganizations lose ten per cent or more of 
the units organized. So, while we realize 
that our plan is not perfect in every de- 
tail, it is undoubtedly the best plan so 
far devised for men’s civic clubs. This 
conference should give us all a larger con- 
ception of Kiwanis, as we see it in per- 
spective, and make us better acquainted 
with our specific duties in our various 
official capacities. 


Were we to suddenly form ourselves 
into a Kiwanis catechism class and ques- 
tion ourselves in the fundamentals, what 
kind of a showing would we make? Try 
it on these: What is Ktwaizs? Why are 
you a Kiwanran? Are you familiar (not 
just a ‘‘once over’’) with the constitution 
and by-laws of International, district and 
local club? Do you know the relation of 
the three units just mentioned, the one 
to the others? Have you a definite con- 
ception of the duties of your own office? 
If the leaders of the districts, are deficient 
in the basic principles, how can we 


expect the rank and file of the club 
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membership to catch the true spirit of 
Krwanis? In my judgment, the need 
of the hour for the districts is education 
in these very fundamentals of Kiwanis. 
Kindergarten work if you please, but we 
can never expect to reap the rewards of 
high school graduates in Kiwanis, until 
we have passed that stage. Something 
has, of course, already been done, but the 
great work of the district organization, 
during its brief existence has been the 
extension work—the building of new clubs. 
Building new clubs is still a large factor 
in the work of the district. There are 
dozens of our smaller cities that need this 
“eonscious driving force toward newer 
and higher objectives,” that Perry Patter- 
son calls Kiwanis. Some districts have 
been unusually fortunate in having the same 
field representative from the beginning, 
but they cannot hope to keep him much 
longer than he can be kept active in sur- 
veying prospective towns and building new 
clubs. The old idea of peddling Krwanis to 
individuals for a membership fee, used 
by the early trader, has been supplanted 
by highly efficient methods of organization. 
A plan has been evolved from the 
unusually successful experience of the 
past few years. It consists of a minimum 
of so-called sponsor work by a charter 
club, a generous amount of preliminary 
work by district officers and International 
Headquarters, and the actual building of 
the club by the field representative. 


But the brick and mortar stage of our 
building is rapidly nearing completion. 
The foundation is about laid. We must 
now build the superstructure or the ‘‘inner 
development of Kiwanis’ as our Inter- 
national Secretary terms it. The big 
work of the immediate future is the assimi- 
lation of clubs already created. In the 
language of a report of an International 
Committee on Closer Relations, ‘‘Kr- 
WANIs has arrived.’’ Our greatest need 
now is efficient management and wise 
leadership. Our districts need to set them- 
selves definitely to the task suggested by 
the district officers. 


At the time each district chairman is 
notified of his appointment a letter should 
be sent to the chairman of the correspond- 
ing International committee giving the 
name of the district chairman and asking 
him to send any reports or suggestions 
that he may have that would be of as- 
sistance. It is of course the duty of the 
district committee to keep in close touch 
with the local club committee and to see 
that they function. In our district the 
chairman of each local club committee is 
also a member of the corresponding district 
committee. For example, the chairman of 
the education committee of every club is 














also a member of the district committee 
on education. In this manner each of 
the ten standing district committees is 
composed of a district chairman with two 
state chairmen, the three forming the ex- 
ecutive group of the committee, and 
forty-six other members. This plan 
makes it possible to have every’ club 
represented on each of the district com- 
mittees. 


While all of these committees have 
important work to perform, if the district 
is to be of the most possible service to 
the clubs, it seems to me that the work of 
three or four of them is outstanding. If 


we are to carry out fully the International 


slogan of making every Kiwanis member 
a real KIwaNIAN, there is a very great 
work for the district and local committees 
on education to perform. 

The district committee on inter-club 
relations is of particular importance if 
those committees in the local clubs are 
to initiate the sponsoring of new clubs, 
as already suggested. It would seem also 
that the time is ripe for more joint meet- 
ings of neighboring clubs. There are many 
sections of the districts where two or more 
clubs can get together for regular or special 
meetings with a great deal of advantage 
to all concerned. 

One of the questions often asked is, 
“What are the duties of the district trustee.”’ 
May I suggest that in my judgment the 
first big job of the trustee is to connect up 
his club with the district organization. 
In the words of one trustee, ‘‘It is time 
club members realize there is a district.”’ 
It seems to me it is the duty of the trustee 
to be watehful in both directions, up 
through the district and down to the club, 
that he may best serve the needs of both. 
District officers will welcome his interest 
and suggestions. If there are local club 
officials who look upon these enlarged 
duties of the trustee as an encroachment 
upon their prerogatives, they have not 
yet learned that from the standpoint of 
the district and International, he is the 
ranking officer of the club. Such officials 
will soon fall into line, should they them- 
selves be elevated to trusteeships. On 
the other hand, trustees who would try 
to usurp the place of others in their local 
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clubs are not of the proper calibre for that 
high office. 


May I say a word about club visitation? 
It would seem that every club in the dis- 
trict should be visited at least once during 
the year by some club official. These 
visitations should be helpful and educa- 
tional. Club members should be told 
something along the same lines that we 
are discussing here, so that the work of 
the clubs, the district, and of the Inter- 


national organization may be better 
known. It seems to me that the official 


visitor should meet with the board of 
directors immediately following the regu- 
lar club meeting, to give and to hear sug- 
gestions or constructive criticism. 


In our district a Speakers’ Bureau has 
been provided and many able and inspira- 
tional speakers are available to the clubs 
for expenses. It seems to me, however, 
that the official visit to the club should 
be more along the lines suggested and 
that the officers should not be criticized 
if they do not attempt to deliver an ora- 
tion. The plan for official visitation is to 
divide the work among the district officers, 
the lieutenant-governors taking their share 
of this kind of work. It is agreed that 
the expenses of such visitations should 
be on a fifty-fifty basis; that is, the district 
paying half and the local club half of the 
actual expense. If two or three clubs are 
taken together in ‘one such trip, even if 
some have to change their meeting day 
for that oceasion, it will save both time 
and expense. 

A budget should be 


committee ap- 
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The big, work of the 
immediate future 
is assimilation 
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pointed. The budget should be elastic, 
rather than rigid, so as to permit of the 
widest possible use of the funds available. 
With rapidly growing districts and our 
plan of building new clubs, there is an 
increasingly large amount of correspon- 
dence and clerical work in the governor's 
office. A capable stenographer should be 
employed on half time. That plan should 
be continued at least part of each year. 


In my judgment a monthly bulletin 
should be issued. One sheet should be 
for the governor’s and other official com- 
munications relative to the policy of 
district news, and one to be used as a 
forum for contributions from all parts 
of the district. This plan is successfully 
used in many districts. This bulletin 
should be sent out midway between the 
issues of The Kiwanis Magazine, so that 
every two weeks, our officers and trustees 
will have an opportunity to get suggestions 
for their own work, either from Interna- 
tional or from the district. 


Finally, let us remember that we belong 
to a great International organization of 
three more or less distinet units, but with 
very close relationship to each other. 
International is not something set up to 
lord it over us. We all are part of Inter- 
national Kiwanis. The officials selected 
to carry on during the year are elected by 
the delegates representing the clubs at the 
annual convention. It is folly to suppose 
that the local club could function, as some 
have suggested, without this great fountain- 
head of inspiration and leadership. 


In closing let me again observe that 
Kiwanis is not an eating organization. 
I am firmly convinced that it is destined 
to become one of the great constructive 
forces in the life of the American continent. 
As I look back at the International con- 
ventions and mid-year conferences and 
visualize the men who are devoting a 
large part of their time to this great work, 
I realize that after all it is the contact 
with these he-men of vision and big hearts 
that makes Krwanis appeal so much to 
me. If each of us can make at least one 
real contribution to Ktwanis during our 
little part on the stage of action, our 
service shall not have been in vain. 








Playground equipment provided 
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Vanquished by Appetite 


By Paul O. Sampson, Los Angeles, California 


ro; IGESTION is simply the turning 
i pe of foodstuffs into a form suitable 
for the blood before it can be 
carried to the cell workers. A 
grain of wheat, an apple, a piece of 
bread, can never enter the blood. As a 
grain of wheat, an apple, or a piece of 
bread, it cannot even enter the body. 

Food that is in the mouth or stomach 
is still outside the body. Before it can 
enter the body and become a part of it, 
it must go through certain changes. It 
must become so changed that it can pass 
through the walls of the food canal into 
the blood, and on into the lymph. If it 
fails to do this, it never becomes food; 
it does no more good than if held in the 
palm of the hand or placed in your pocket. 
So the digestive system is a living manu- 
facturing plant, preparing materials for 
body building. 

Would you be so foolish as to drive to a 
filling station and order ten gallons of oil 
and one quart of gasoline put in your car? 
Certainly not! You know it would clog 
the engine and it would refuse to go. 
But it requires knowledge as to how much 
of each article to roll up, and how to take 
it. Just so with the human machine. 
We cannot expect to run long, or without 
physical troubles, when we stop at the 
filling station and just put in any old thing, 
in any old way. Study the mechanism 
of your human machine, its needs, when to 
fill up, and when to stop filling. 

Every day men in positions of trust have 
decisions to make upon which depends 
results of great importance. Often they 
have to think rapidly, and this can be done 
successfully by those only who practice 
strict temperance. The mind strengthens 
under the correct treatment of the physical 
and mental powers. If the strain is not 
too great, new vigor comes with every 
taxation. Often the work of those who 
have important plans to consider and im- 
portant decisions to make is affected for 
evil by the results of improper diet. A 
disordered stomach produces a disordered, 
uncertain state of mind, It often causes 
instability, harshness, or injustice. Many 
a plan that would have been a blessing to 
the world has been set aside; many unjust, 
oppressive, even cruel measures have been 
carried, as the result of diseased conditions 
due to wrong habit of eating. 

To form right habits will require effort, 
but you will be well repaid in the joy of 
health to carry out the plans you wish to 
see perfected. But do your thinking 
before you take it. Before the meal is the 
time to think, not after. If you have 
made a mistake in diet, forget it if possible; 
if not, remove the food from your stomach. 
You might just as well have your mind in 
your stomach as on it. Give thought to 
what you eat, study to know the best way; 
then when a meal is eaten forget it— 
there are lots of other things to think about. 

The relation that exists between the 
mind and the body is very intimate. When 
one is affected the other sympathizes. 
The condition of the mind affects the health 












to a far greater degree than many realize. 
Many of the diseases from which men 
suffer are the result of mental depression. 
Grief, anxiety, discontent, remorse, guilt, 
distrust, all tend to break down the life 
forces, and to invite decay and death. 

Disease is sometimes produced and is 
often greatly aggravated by the imagina- 
tion. Many are life long invalids, who 
might be well if they only thought so. 
Many imagine that every slight exposure 
will cause illness, and the evil effect is 
produced because it is expected. Many 
die from disease, the cause of which is 
wholly imaginary. 

Courage, hope, faith, sympathy, and 
love promote health and prolong life. 
A contented mind, a cheerful spirit, is 
health to the body and strength to the 
soul. “A merry (rejoicing) heart doeth 
good like a medicine.” 

Get the grease and acid out of your 
brain. Good thinking can’t come from 
bad cooking. More than one dream of 
fame has foundered in afrying pan. Heav- 


en alone knows how many careers are . 


spoiled on the kitchen stove. 

Incompetence is aregular indication of 
indigestion. Your mind might as well be 
in your stomach as on it. When the gastric 
juices go wrong, nothing comes right. 

Napoleon would have died on the throne 
of France, except for treasonable hanker- 
ings. He was not vanquished at Water- 
loo, but at the table. The story of his 
assassination by ground glass is wrong; 
he poisoned himself long before St. Helena. 

A cautious appetite by no means 
guarantees success, but an unwise one 
certainly invites failure. “We can’t be 
fitter than our food.” 

Few realize the need of giving more than 
a passing thought to what they eat. Food 
is one thing and nourishment another. 
We may fill our stomachs with the best of 
food and yet not be nourished. 

Statistics show that sixty-five per cent 
of the people of United States are suffering 
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with stomach trouble, that one person of 
every eight past the age of forty dies of 
cancer. 

It is a simple step from indigestion wu 
fermentation, irritation, ulcers and ther 
cancer. The acid content of the stomach 
is often thought to have been produced by 
the eating of fruits, and as the modern 
trend of dietary is toward acidity, the dis- 
continuance of fruit in the diet is advised 
This is a mistake as nothing will relieve 
this condition so quickly as fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

We have two classes of foods in this 
respect. Acid base—such as nuts, meats. 
eggs, and all refined starches. Alkaline 
base—as fresh fruits and vegetables 
We should eat a liberal amount of fresh 
fruits and vegetables to neutralize the 
acid trend of meats and eggs. 

Water, tea or coffee do not digest food 
The digestive juices must be chemically 
correct and the use of natural foods that 
have not been robbed of these elements are 
great factors in the maintenance of health 

In civilized countries the causes of 
disease are no longer regarded as super- 
natural manifestations of the wrath of the 
Almighty, hurled for personal vengence 
upon individuals, cities and nations, but are 
looked upon as simple, natural influences 
having a natural origin and producing a 
natural sequence, namely disease. Epi- 
demics, diseases and deaths that two 
centuries ago were attributed to witch- 
craft, evil spirits, the evil eye, that were 
in consequence to be warded off by incan- 
tations, magic spells, and amulets, are now 
known, even by the laity, to be the results 
of natural morbifie agencies originating 
in the violation of natural laws. However, 
superstition and ignorance have not al- 
together vanished. Even today thousands 
of deaths that were preventable are 
credited to Providence, whereas they are 
in reality directly due to ignorance, neglect 
and squalor. While epidemics resulting 
from filth no longer terrorize civilized 














nations as they formerly did, the preva- 


lance of many diseases resulting from high — 


living, errors in diet, lack of exercise and 
high nervous tension is steadily increasing. 


Nearly every article of food today 
has been condemned by someone. Meat, 
milk, eggs, salt, sugar, bread, nuts, fruits, 
peas, beans, potatoes and all the vegetable 
foods cooked and foods uncooked, each in 
turn has been relegated to oblivion. 


In this chaos of opinion, or personal 
hobbies, it is not at all strange that people 
should be wondering what they should 
eat. This is true of man only, for animals 
know what to eat, and they eat it. Sim- 
plicity in diet and in food preparation 
makes living less expensive and gives more 
time for other pursuits, prevents disease 
and promotes health and efficiency. 


To select and prepare food for so com- 
plicated an organism as the body, an organ- 
ism that throbs with life and beams with 
intelligence, is a service of no mean order, 
and it is not a complicated accomplish- 
ment. Natural foods, prepared in as 
simple a way as possible to retain the 
flavor placed in them by an all-wise 
Creator, will please the taste and bring 
health to those who follow these natural 
laws of nature. 

‘“‘A feast is worse than a fast”’ if it tempts 
the appetite beyond the legitimate needs 
of the body, or if it brings together ele- 
ments that the digestive organs are unable 
to cope with. Overtaxation of the diges- 
tive organs is a bad form of dissipation 
and is said to be the cause of more disease, 
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either directly or indirectly, than is caused 
by all alcoholic dissipation combined. 
W. Earl Finn, well-known lecturer, 
says: “It is probable that in most civi- 
lized countries more people die because of 
the failure of the body to eliminate the 
waste than because of an inability to pro- 
cure food necessary to sustain life. Most 
of our ailments, as well as our constant 
failure to attain our highest physical 
efficiency, are due to the accumulation of 
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unhealthy waste products which cannot 
be cleared away by the body machinery.” 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice says of the evils of. over-eating: 

“Gluttony, always at fault, is all the 
more glaring in a land where a plentiful 
food supply permits it to be more general. 
The sallow, fat cheeks, the aching joints 
and irascible temper of the prosperous 
over-fed are far too common.” 


Therefore it is not the amount of food 
we eat that gives health, but the amount 
of food digested. 

Taste can and should be cultivated for 
the proper foods. At one time I did not 
like carrots. My wife would say, “‘Your 
knowledge of foods tells you that carrots 
have a desirable food value and you should 
eat of them.” Each time they were 
cooked in the home some were placed on 
my plate, and now I'll always willingly 
accept a liberal helping. I relish them 
and it was not so great a task to learn to 
like them. 

Not long ago a gentleman told me _ his 
doctor had prescribed vegetables for his 
little girl to take the place of the refined 
foods and nicknacks she was eating, say- 
ing that she needed no medicines, only 
proper foods. But she would not eat 
them. The doctor said give her nothing 
else and she soon will be eating the vege- 
tables. It was not long until she had 
acquired a hearty appetite for them and 
immediately her general health showed a 
marked improvement. Try this on your 
children. 


Janesville, Wisconsin, high school band, sponsored by Janesville Kiwanis club 
and entertained by Madison Kiwanis club when playing there. 












































THE INTERNATIONAL 
SECRETARY'S DESK 









District Conventions 


VERY addition to true knowledge is an addition 
to human power,” are words of the great educator, 
Horace Mann, which may well be applied to 
Krwanis. Every addition to true knowledge 
concerning the methods and principles of Kiwanis is a 

genuine addition to the power of our organization. 

District conventions are increasingly recognized as 
the great opportunity for general 
education in regard to the most 








sought to give larger attention to the general conference. 
In some instances the experience has been that the pro- 
gram has not been carried through to give adequate time 
for either the conferences of officers or the general con- 
ference. It is, therefore, hoped that succeeding conven- 
tions may plan for more adequate conferences and see 
to it that the programs in this regard are carried out. 

The general conferences have a 
three-fold value: They give all 








approved methods and the prin- 
ciples and ideals of our organiza- 
tion. Our International conven- 
tion must necessarily deal with 
the broader and more general 
aspects of our large organization. 
For detailed instruction, therefore, 
we must more and more depend 
upon our district conventions. 

In view of the recognized ne- 
cessity for the better education 
of our members and the unusual 
opportunity offered by the district 
conventions, it would seem most 
essential that conferences should 
find a large place in the programs 


ciples, 





District conventions offer 
the greatest opportunities 
for general education in 
Kiwanis methods and prin- 
and the best 
means to this end are 
conferences — especially 
general conferences for all. 


present the opportunity for ex- 
pressing their views; They bring 
out some misconceptions which 
van be corrected, and in genera} 
they educate all along proper lines. 

The district conventions already 
held have been characterized by 
distinct advances in programs, in 
attendance, and especially in in- 
terest in the fundamental business 
sessions and conferences of the 
conventions. The programs have 
been much more balanced as be- 
tween business and entertainment 
but the plans for the conferences 
have not been always adequate. 








of our district conventions. While 
there should be the opportunity 
for business sessions and the proper proportion of enter- 
tainment, it would seem that district convention programs 
should be so shaped that there shall be ample opportunity 
for conferences. 

These conferences at district conventions should not, 
however, be limited simply to conferences of officers, for 
as valuable as these are and as definite a place as these 
doubtless should have at district conventions, experience 
has shown that enough has not been made of general 
conferences in connection with out district conventions— 
veneral conferences that are attended by all, including 
the officers, and not simply attended by those who do not 
yo to the conferences of officers. 

These general conferences can be made probably the 
most effective general educational factor in Kiwanis 
if they are carefully planned as to topics for discussion 
and are led by a chairman who can wisely direct and con- 
trol the developing discussion. Such conferences would 
reach far more members than will ever attend a given 
International convention and can deal with greater details 
than can be discussed at the conferences of International 
conventions. ; 

Last year some of the districts, notably California, 
planned for general conferences which were most effective 
and the success of the California district general con- 
ference led the Board of Trustees to adopt the plan for 
the International convention. Some of the districts 


planned general conferences for members who did not 

feel inclined to attend the conferences of officers. 
Among the district conventions already held some have 
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Many have been the comments 
on the part of those attending, 
expressing regret that the conferences were not longer 
and better. 

The policies for the year as adopted by the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees should receive the careful con- 
sideration of the district conventions so that they may 
be most fully understood and so that the clubs may 
co-operatively do their part in carrying these out. Special 
attention may well be given to the policies on better 
citizenship and better committee functioning. 

It is hoped that every club will seek to be represented 
at its district convention by as large an attendance as 
possible. Especially should the officers and committee 
chairmen be urged to attend. The presence at district 
conventions on the part of members has often meant 
such education and inspiration that new leaders have 
been developed for the clubs. There has been a notable 
increase in the attendance .of ladies*at the district con- 
ventions already held. This is greatly to be desired for 
their better understanding of Krwants can make a definite 
contribution to the progress in the development and 
service of our clubs. 

Let’s have full representation of all the clubs in each 
district at each district convention. Let the club delegations 
be as large as possible. Let all go to give as well as to 
receive. May all our district conventions record advances 
and contribute to the further progress of Kiwanis! 
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T TIMES I wish this page was illustrated. I want 
A you to see a picture that I am going to try to paint 

with words. First let me recall to you how a crane’s 
knees look; how knobby they are when compared with 
his slender legs? We see the same structure in young 
calves, colts and boys around twelve or thirteen. Their 
joints seem to grow out of all proportion to the size of 
their legs and it makes them look weak, awkward 
and wabbly on their pins. A small boy I want you to 
visualize was in this stage of develpment. His short Boy 
Seout knickers and his rolled-down stockings showed him 
a spindly and physically weak lad. 


He was carrying a baby; one of those fat squashy 
babies. It was all full of wrinkles and dimples, and where 
he squeezed it, his arms sank as if he hugged a toy balloon. 
The baby’s head lay over his shoulder and it cooed, blew 
bubbles and was quite happy as it dribbled down his 
back. The boy was staggering towards a neighboring 
park with it when I met him. It was such a big load for 
such a spindle-shanked boy that I thought of a small tug 
warping a big liner into its dock or a small ant dragging 
a big grub home to his hill. 


“Pretty big load for such a small kid,’’ I said as I met 
him. 


“Why, mister,” he smiled, “He aint heavy; he’s my 
brother.”’ 


I belong to more lodges than Heinz makes pickles. 
In every one of them we work beautiful degrees intended 
to impress the great lesson of the brotherhood of man. 
But not one of all those degrees ever made such an impres- 
sion on me as that remark—‘‘He ain’t heavy; he’s my 
brother.”’ I have heard the greatest pulpit orators of 
the day and attended the meetings of some of the world’s 
greatest revivalists. These eloquent, educated teachers 
have expounded the laws of God and praised the universal 
brotherhood, but none of them ever moved me as that 
snub-nosed kid with his matter-of-course answer, “He 
ain’t heavy; he’s my brother.” 


Hard-boiled, business men join Kiwanis clubs. The 
mellowing influence of the brotherhood in our organization 
changes them from cold, calculating men, almost machine- 
like in ther eternal digging for the pile of dollars which 
they try to accumulate, to warm enthusiasts of our under- 
privileged child work. But we who have to be educated 
gradually to become human again have missed the biggest 
thing in life which this simple, unaffected boy had growing 
in his heart. 


“He ain’t heavy; he’s my brother.” 


Would we could feel it as strongly as this little codger. 
We, too, have to carry the burden of some of our fellow- 
men. We, too, have to struggle along the up-hill path 
of life with some of the other fellows weight on our own, 
spindling legs. And all of us fret and quarrel a bit at the 





weakness of the other fellow we lug along when he can’t 
make his own legs carry him. Some times he laughs 
when we help him and then we think he has no business 
being happy while he is a burden on us! 


But from this time forth I am going to whistle as I lug 
him. Under-privileged child assessment a burden? Its 
a joy! 


“He ain’t heavy; he’s my brother.” 


I indorsed a note for a good fellow in hard luck a year 
ago. He has not been able to curtail it. Three times I 
have renewed it for him, standing sponsor for his honesty 
in the bank. I know in my heart I have not been as cor- 
dial to him when he came in for renewals as I might. | 
know he is doing the best he can. I know he is up against 
it and some day he will pay. But he was getting heavy 
till I met that kid. Now I feel differently about it. 

“He ain’t heavy; he’s my brother.” 


My own Kiwanis club has been spending a lot of money 
on orthepedic work. It costs money. It has never flagged 
since, with the assisstance of a kind-hearted surgeon, we 
took it up. No one could feel one of those poor, staggering, 
little chaps on whom we have had operations performed 
and on whose weak and wabbly legs we have put braces 
as a burden. But sometimes we call an assessment a bur- 
den. But I shall never feel the burden of any such assess- 
ments. 


“He ain’t heavy; he’s my brother.” 

The little speaker made me think what a lucky person 
I am. I have a couple of cars, a nice new home, a corking 
wife and a darling mother. I belong to lodges and clubs 
and have friends scattered from one end of the continent 
to the other. Money has never come to me in great sums 
nor do I care to have it. When I think of how hard it is 
for some people, less lucky, to get it I know I am blessed 
far, far beyond my deserts. 


I’m going to hold my luck. Life is a lot like a poker 
game. You can play on for years, filling almost every 
hand you draw to; suddenly there comes a change and 
you will hold nothing but an assortment of blasted hopes 
and bobtailed flushes. Somehow I am superstitious 
enough to think if my luck is going to hold I’ve got to be 
mighty kind and helpful to the other fellows, not so 
lucky as I. 


So I shall try to be more grateful and less grouchy, try 
to play them a little looser and not quite so close to my 
chest, try to look around a little more to see if I haven’t 
missed some places where I could drop a friendly dollar 
or a happy smile which might give some chap a lift. | 
intend to remember that spindle-legged urchin and if | 
have set down even the half of his unconscious sermon, 
you also will not forget: 


“He ain’t heavy; he’s my brother!”’ 
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Some Thoughts on “Doing Business” 


By the Committee on Business Standards and 
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ca Te OURTESY is the index to 
2a) character. That has never been 
B so much recognized as in these 
days. That is the reason why 
if we are seeking a business position, we 
are judged by our manners. That is also 
why if we are seeking customers, they 
judge us by our manners. In fact, cour- 
tesy is beyond doubt one of the most 
important elements of success, whether 
it is personal success, or the success of our 
firm. 

Are we keeping step with the times by 
studying this important subject of busi- 
ness courtesy? Are we making as much 
out of it as we can? 

It would be poor business, indeed, 
to overlook it. Why? Because it is so 
profitable. The value of courtesy is not 
theory, but fact. For the individual it 
is a fact that courtesy makes a good 
impression and a good impression is half 
the battle, won at the beginning. For the 
firm this good impression is a tremendous 
practical asset. It is called goodwill, 
and it has been given a rea! value in dollars. 

Other fundamentals in business are 
truth and honesty. Do we subscribe to 
and work for truth and honesty in all our 
relations? 

There is nothing so disarming, nothing 
so compelling, as the whole truth, plainly 
and sincerely told. Forgetting morals 
and looking at frankness merely as a 
matter of business, it is the most powerful 
ally any man can have. Whoever tells 
less than the whole truth is giving himself 
less than a full chance for success. 

‘Honesty is the best policy” is an oft- 
quoted expression, but its full meaning is 
often overlooked. One may be. honest 
for reasons of policy, but may not be really 
honest at all. An honest habit of mind 
is the real essential and that is what pro- 
duces real fairness in our dealings with 
our fellows. 

Truth and honesty should be observed 
in all our interviews. 

Is the Golden Rule practical in private 
life, in social life, in civic life or in business 
life? It has been considered a fundamental 
philosophy that could not be improved. 
The man who treats his fellows as he would 
be treated by them in all places in life is 
a real man. This may be called idealistic, 
but it is an idealism that can be a realiza- 
tion. 

One of the troubles in the world today 
is that many individuals, many groups, 
and some nations are demanding their 
pound of flesh; are refusing all compromise 
and all offers of settlement, no matter 
how generous. 

In business, the seller has been in a 
position to make demands on the buyer 
and the buyer doing the same thing with 
the seller. Industry has made demands 
on the public and the public has been 
trying to get even. In many cases em- 
ployers have taken advantage of employes 


Methods of the Kiwanis Club of 
Hagerstown, Md. 
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and when opportunity came the employes 
are now making their demands. 

Another trouble with the world today, 
especially in Europe, is this taking ad- 
vantage of opportunity to make demands 
because of circumstances and not because 
the cause is right. 

A tendency of serious ethical concern 
is the all too common desire, amounting 
to almost a passion in these days, to get 
something for nothing or to receive a 
profit out of all proportion to services or 
values returned. 

Something for nothing, or much for 
little, was an ancient commercial curse 
and has been intensified and inflamed by 
modern conditions. Fair values for fair 
return, fair profit for fair goods, fair fees 
for fair services, fair wages for fair work, 
are important in any code of business, 
commercial or professional ethics. 

The merchant of today is a specialist 
and business is no longer done on a hit 
or miss basis, but scientifically planned and 
executed by trained men backed by un- 
bounded energy and with capital and 
purpose behind them. Organizations are 
built upon carefully decided policies and 
efficiency is the watchword. 

The merchant’s first and greatest duty 
to his profession and to his own best inter- 
ests is to build a reputation for business 
integrity and reliability upon a solid foun- 
dation of truth and honesty. In accom- 
plishing this it is essential that the mer- 
chant earn the confidence and goodwill of 
his customers by fair, honest treatment 
and truth in the representation of his 
wares. The merchant should remember 
that the great majority of the buyers are 
ignorant of the various grades or qualities 
of merchandise in all lines. 

In order to overcome this lack of knowl- 
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edge on the part of the buyer, it is the duty 
of every good merchant to be sufficiently 
well-posted on his particular line to be 
able to explain just what the different 
grades and qualities are; how they are 
made; what they may be expected to 
accomplish and how they will serve the 
customers to the best advantage. Just at 
this point, in their anxiety to make a sale, 
a great many merchants are prone to make 
statements or claims about their goods 
that are not true and often to enter into 
arguments that are derogatory to any other 
make of merchandise other than that which 
they are offering. Remember, it is seldom 
the case that a misrepresentation will re- 
main unknown for any length of time, and 
when the buyer finds that he has been de- 
ceived, is it very likely that he will remain 
a customer? 


It is a common practice among some 
merchants to have two prices. This is done 
to allow certain customers prices that are 
not intended for others; also to provide for 
a cash and time price. This two-price 
method is also used to lead the buyers to 
believe that they are securing a special 
bargain when the price is reduced for them. 
The merchant who follows this practice is 
seriously injuring his reputation as an 
honest business man, and he is also helping 
to destroy the confidence of his customers 
and reflecting upon their intelligence. This 
does not apply to dealers in seasonable 
merchandise. 


The merchant should use due care and 
study to provide a stock of merchandise 
suitable for his trade, taking into consider- 
tion various tastes and conditions. Only 
merchandise of quality in keeping with 
the prices charged should be stocked and 
seconds should never be offered as first grade 
articles, regardless of price. Quality and 
price go hand in hand and in every instance 
the customer must expect to get what he 
paysfor. A low price means a low quality. 
This is the natural course of events and 
is as it should be, but when the buyer is 
led to believe that he is getting a high 
quality article at a low price, and later 
finds that he has been furnished with 
seconds, or inferior goods, he has been 
deceived and knows it. What is the result? 
He is dissatisfied and loses confidence in the 
seller whose business reputation is bound 
to suffer. ‘‘Recollection of quality remains 
long after the price is forgotten.” 


Price cutting is unnecessary and only 
serves to cheapen the real value of the 
goods offered. The merchant can—and 
should in justice to himself as well as to 
his customer—know by his accounting 
system and methods exactly what it costs 
him to do business. He is entitled to a 
profit and his customers expect him to 
realize a fair compensation for his expense 
and efforts in handling his stock and in- 
vesting his money. The merchant has 
done much for the convenience of the 











buyer in keeping on hand a suitable stock 
of merchandise. Both the merchant and 
the customer are entitled to consideration 
and when brought to the attention of both 
parties, a better and closer cooperation 
is invariably the result. Any customer 
unwilling to allow his merchant a fair 
profit is an undesirable customer and one 
who deserves no consideration. 

Service means more than rushing to the 
customer upon his entrance into a store 
and quickly passing out the article called 
for. Promptness is, of course, desirable, 
but efficiency and many times helpful 
suggestions as to what will best serve the 
buyer’s purpose are vastly more important. 
Courtesy and accommodation, combined 
with a sincere desire to be of real service 
to your customer, certainly cements friend- 
ship and leads to cooperation. A careless 
or indifferent employe has often been the 
cause of a valued customer leaving in 
disgust. What kind of service are your 
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employes giving the customers you have 
worked hard to get? 

Advertising is another factor in business 
and is, perhaps, the most widely discussed 
as well as one of the most uncertain quan- 
tities. Who can accurately check the 
results of money spent in advertising? 
Truth should, of course, be paramount 
in all advertising. False representations 
may get a few customers, but they will 
invariably operate as a boomerang. 
When all is said and done, a satisfied cus- 
tomer is the best advertisement that has 
yet been brought to light. 

Professional ethics have always been 
popularly considered as being on an ex- 
ceptionally high plane; unfortunately, of 
late years this plane has been lowered, 
especially in some professions, and the 
old and proper questions of ““How much 
service can I be to my client?’ has too 
often changed to ‘‘How much ¢an I get out 
of him?” 
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Furthermore, competition has entered 
into the professions as well as into business 
and some professional men appear to feel 
that because of such competition the ques- 
tion of ethics as between themselves and 
other members is a dead letter. 

The ideal for which Kiwanis stands 
can well affirm and stand for the fine old 
code of ethics practiced by our fathers 
and forefathers in the face of more modern 
and degenerate views and, therefore, out- 
lines such a code. 

Your client’s business is your own. 
Your brain and energy is no longer yours, 
but his. Time and effort should be nothing. 

Silence is golden, but in most of the 
professions it is vital. The law is coming 
more and more to recognize the doctrine 
of privilege; but even where there is no 
such recognition and where matters appear 
to be of trivial importance, no word of your 
client’s business should pass from yourself 
to others. 
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Dayton and Commercial Aviation 


aa AYTON Krwanians, individually 
7 K%) and as a club, are taking an 
active part in the completion 
of arrangements for the Inter- 
national Air Races, to be held 
at Wilbur Wright field in Dayton, Octo- 
ber 2, 3 and 4. 

Many of such club members are on 
committees arranging for the entertain- 
ment of the 200,000 persons from all over 
the United States who are ‘expected to 
attend the air classic, and they also are 
preparing the program of intensive interest 
which will be given during the meet. 

Twelve major racing events, for which 
$50,000 in prizes will be given the winners, 
climaxed by the Pulitzer high speed trophy 
race, in which Sadi Lecointe, French air 
ace, will vie with American flyers for the 






An Unusual Kiwanis Undertaking 


coveted prize and the world speed record, 
are scheduled. 

An elaborate military air carnival, which 
will include sky writing, bombing, aerial 
acrobatics and demonstrations, pursuit 
and battle formations, dirigible and para- 
chute jumping demonstrations, refueling 
a plane in air and the laying of a perfect 
smoke screen with the aid of planes, will 
be staged. 

Daily flights will also be made by the 
Barling bomber, the largest and most 
powerful of all airplanes. 

The flyers now virtually on the last lap 
of their history-making ’round the world 
flight, will be brought back to Dayton 
during the races and will then be accorded 
the first real public weleome which is due 
them. 


Plans have been completed to care for 
approximately 40,000 parked automobiles 
on the field, while the grandstand, one 
mile in length, will accommodate 60,000 
persons. At intervals along such grand- 
stand, loud speakers and scoreboards will 
be erected, by which means the spectators 
will be enabled to keep tab on the partici- 
pating flyers and to learn the winner’s 
time and speed made in the different 
events. 

Despite the fact that Dayton will enter- 
tain the largest gathering in its history, 
ample provision has been made to house 
all visitors who are expected to attend the 
races. In this respect residents and civic 
organizations in Dayton and in cities 
throughout the Miami Valley, within a 
radius of 50 miles are co-operating. 
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A Modern, Sleek Speedster. 
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Orphans, too, Have 
Birthdays 


Arthur Brisbane, who writes the news- 

uper column, ‘‘Today,’’ on varied current 
topies, recently devoted a few paragraphs 
to ‘‘A Good Kiwanis Idea,”’ which appear- 

| in all of Hearst’s papers and over one 
hundred other dailies, to say nothing of 
more thaneight thousand country weeklies. 
"he which received Mr. Brisbane's 
ommendation was this: 

There are about 280 orphans in the three 
rphanages in the City of Duluth, Min- 
nesota. These children are remembered 
more or less in bulk on Christmas, circus 
lay, Thanksgiving, ete., and they all re- 
ceive every care and kindness it is possible 
to give them, in bulk. 

The Krwanis Club of Duluth asked for 
ind received the names and birthdays of 
ill these children. As each birthday comes 
around on the calendar he or she is sent an 
inexpensive present (never costing more 
than fifty cents), by mail, addressed to that 
particular child with a personal letter of 
birthday greetings and good wishes. 

On that one day, the birthday, he or she 
is picked out of the herd and set apart. It 
is HIS DAY or HER DAY. That little 
girl or boy gets a letter and a present which 
the others do not get until their respective 
birthdays roll around. They know that 
somebody is interested in just them and has 
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not forgotten that they are on earth and 
have feelings just like other kids. 

Judging by the reports of the pathetic 
happiness caused by these remembrances, 
the effort is absolutely worth while. 

Secretary Grady of the Duluth club 
says: 

“It is not a hard job. The ten cent 
stores are full of presents. The letters are 
a joy to write. We know the exact ages of 
all the children and of course the ages must 
be considered in writing the letter. You 
can bet this particular secretary will never 
admit he is so old that he has forgotten 
the joys and pleasures of Youth. It’s as 
much fun writing a jolly, intimate letter 
to a four-year old as to a fourteen-year old. 

“Twenty-five letters a month takes care 
of it. What’s twenty-five letters more or 
less to a Kiwanis secretary?” 


° ° ° P 

“Babbitt” in Winnipe¢g 

The internationally known author of 
‘‘Main Street’? and “Babbitt,’’ Sinelair 
Lewis, was in Winnipeg, Manitoba, on 
the first lap of a long journey which is 
carrying him through the Canadian north- 
land with an Indian treaty party. While 
in that city he addressed the Winnipeg 
Kiwanis club on British-American rela- 
tions—a trite subject, he acknowledged, 
but no subject is trite when it is the con- 
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THREE NATIONAL FIGURES—ALL KIWANIANS 
President Calvin C. Coolidge is an active member at Washington, D. C.; 





viction of the speaker that therein lies the 
hope of humanity. Sinclair Lewis also 
made the confession that he thought he, 
himself, was a ‘‘Babbitt.’’ 


“From the Heart of a 
Fatherless Boy ” 


Dear Dr. Clarke: 


In reply to your registered letter of 
recent date, I would say that it was a 
most unexpected surprise. I have had 
many friends outside of family friends, 
but none so devoted as the ‘‘Pal Club.” 
When I was first informed of the club, 
I took it for granted that it was just the 
same as other clubs, nothing worth while 
about it. My idea was soon changed. 
There is nothing that would compare 
with the Kiwanis Pals Club. 

It is my ambition, that some day | 
may be able to become a member of the 
Kiwanis club. There is no club in Canada 
that has done so much for fatherless boys. 
Therefore, I will endeavor to cause the 
account in your name and mine to swell, 
from efforts that tell only of ambition to 
rise in the world. Stanley was no less 
pleased with the surprise than myself. 


Trusting to hear from you again, 
Your devoted pals, 


George and Stanley Butler. 





Honorable John W. Davis,’ former am- 


bassador to England, has been an honorary member at Morgantown, W. Va., for years; Governor Charles W. Bryan, 


Democratic Vice-Presidential nominee, is an active member at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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$ International Committee Appointments ¢ 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Victor M. Johnson, 1232 Fourteenth Ave., Rockford, Illinois 








Ralph A. Amerman, c/o Lincoln Trust Co., Scranton, seme’, C. Heinz, Candler Building, Atlanta, 
Pennsylvania eorgia 


Edmund F. Arras, Huntington Bank Building, Col- 
umbus, Ohio 

Raymond M. Crossman, 1340 First National Bank 
Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


John H. Moss, 572 Park Street, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 


sin 
George E. Snell, Securities Building, Billinzs, Mon- 


tana 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Ralph A. Amerman, c/o Lincoln Trust Co., 


Pennsylvania 


Scranton, 


Raymond M. Crossman, 1340 First National Bank 


Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


Henry C. Heinz, Candler Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


Standing Committees 


I. AGRICULTURE 
Walter J. Campbell, Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 
Dr. J. T. M. Anderson, 720 Saskatoon Crescent 
East, Saskatoon, Canada 
Peyton T. Anderson, Macon Telegraph Daily, Macon, 
Georgia 
Nat T. Frame, College of Agriculture, Extension 
Division, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Emil E. Theurer, Wessington Springs, South Dakota 
II. BUSINESS STANDARDS 


H. Frank Williamson, American Net & Twine Com- 
pany, Blue Mountain, Alabama (Anniston Club) 

William C. Alexander, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York 

William R. Brown, Box 
Club), California 

Fred M. Caswell, c/o Amoskeag Mfg. Company, 
Manchester, New Hampshire 

C. W. Loughead, c/o C. W. Loughead Company, 
Gilbert & Windsor Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


III. CLASSIFICATION 
F. Stacy McCall, Alberta College, North, Edmonton, 


Alberta, Canada 
Edward M. Boddington, 428 Brotherhood Block, 
Kansas City, Kansas 


George R. Geiger, 17 Nevada Street, Newark, New 


126, Glendale (Pasadena 


Jersey 

Walter O. Lloyd, 45 East Market Street, Poughkeepsie, 
New York 

Ray Weisbrod, c/o Post Office, Richmond, Indiana 


IV. CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Robert J. Rendall, 587 Summit Avenue, Jersey City, x 


New Jersey 
Frank Betty, 401 Putnam Building, Davenport, lowa 
George K. Gann, Interstate Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, 5th & Cedar Sts., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Henry Russell Miller, Arrott Power Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 
rge O. Wolf, 302 First National Bank Building, 
Benuas, Colorado 


V. KIWANIS EDUCATION. 


Daniel S. Wentworth, 56 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 

A. P. Ballou, 401 Marion E. Taylor Building, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

Fred Page Higgins, 47 Adelaide Street, East, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 

James L. Powell, 410 Commercial National Bank 
Building, Muskogee, Oklahoma 

Robert N. Tern, 209 City-County Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

VI. GOOD WILL AND GRIEVANCES 

Royal M. Bates, 229 Wellman Building, Jamestown, 
New York 

Dr. H. F. Becker, South Haven, Michigan 

Harold W. Hoover, 418 First National Bank, Great 
Falls, ‘Montana 


Geo 


G. T. Pressley, c/o Arcade Building, Columbia, South 
Carolina 


Harry D. Reed, Waycross, Georgia 


VII. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


Harry T. Adams, Commercial Bank Building, Raleigh 
North Carolina 

Clarence C. Green, 2554 Michigan Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Russell C. Heddleston, 134 West Fifth Street, East 
Liverpool, Ohio 

George A. Osborn, The Fresno Republican, Fresno, 
California 

Frank C. Smith, 1005 Union National Bank Building, 
Houston, Texas 


VUI. LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


Charles F. Dyer, 506 American 
Building, Enid, Oklahoma 
Earl Kilpatrick, 652 Court House, Portland, Oregon 


National Bank 


Herbert A. Moore, 23 West Long, St., Du Bois, 
Pennsylvania 

Frank W. Swann, 628 South Sixth Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


H. Vaughan Watkins, Jackson, Mississippi 


IX. MUSIC 


Peter W. Dykema, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

J. E. Edgerton, Box 

R. W.. Teeter, 
Illinois 

Robert E. Turner, Box 1354, Norfolk, Virginia 

William D. Wheatley, c/o Wheatley Produce Com- 
pany, Tucson, Arizona 


179, Pocatello, Idaho 
6808 Windsor Avenue, Berwyn, 


. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


International 

Harry E. Karr, 1119 Fidelity Building, Baltimore 
Maryland 

Edmund F. Arras, Huntington Bank Building, 
Columbus, Ohio 


J. Mercer Barnett, c/o Barnett Lumber Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Henry J. Elliott, 189 St. James Street, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada 

George F. Hixson, 903 Wilder Building, Rochester, 
New York 

ewery >. Patterson, 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 

inois 
George H. Ross, City Hall, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


United States 

William C. Green, 27-29 Pioneer Life Building, Fargo, 
North Dakota 

Hugh M. Caldwell, 818 Alaska Building, Seattle, 
Washington 

Frank F. Mathers, 5039 Hazel Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Albert H. Miller, 810 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 

Edmond C. Van Diest, 412 Mining Exchange Building, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

(Turn to page 420) 
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Resolutions of the Denver Convention 


MONG the resolutions adopted 
by the Denver Convention, the 
following are most significant 
and deserve the thoughtful con- 





sideration of KiwaNIAns and our clubs 
a > > 

Kiwanis International again affirms 

its position that a more general use of 


the franchise be exercised by KIWANIANS 
ind that through their action public 
opinion be educated to this end 

Resolved Further, That this resolution 
be referred to the International Public 
Affairs committee of Kiwanis to suggest 
proper plans and programs to achieve this 
result 

> * * 

That Kiwanis International 
in annual convention assembled, with 
utmost vigor, condemns the proposals 
for vesting any power in the Congress or 
state legislatures to affect in any manner 

final authority of the 
Supreme Court and the 
supreme courts of the 


Resolved, 


whatsoever the 
United 
respective 
nation, 


States 


state 


* * > 


Resolved, That special attention of 
our Committees on Publie Affairs be 
directed to the protection and conserva- 
tion of forest resources 


> * o 


Resolved, That Kiwanis International 





in Canada annually observe a week to be 
known as Canadian Citizenship week. 
* ” * 


Resolved, That Kiwanis International 
in Canada constantly favors universal 
peace as a policy. 

* * + 


Resolved, That Kiwanis International 
in the United States favors the budget 
system in administration of governmental 
affairs. 

* * + 

Resolved, That Kiwanis International 
in the United States favors a tax reduction 
program in municipal, state, and national 
governments. 

* + 

Resolved, That Kiwanis International 
in the United States and Canada favors 
a reduction of the money cost of govern- 
ment and number of persons or man-power 


used therein. 
. * a. 


Resolved, That Kiwanis International 
in the United States favors the main- 
tenance of a reserve banking system. 

a. * 

Resolved, That Kiwanis International 
in the United States favors the unity of 
the law of sales in interstate and foreign 
commerce in the United States. 














Resolved, That the constituent clubs of 
Kiwanis International give sincere con- 
sideration and devotion to the augmenta- 
tion of moral and spiritual thought in the 
community life. 

7. s 


Whereas, The narcotic evil has reached 
such gigantic proportions that the health. 
safety and morals of the world are ser- 
iously jeopardized and 

Whereas, The International Opium 
Conference in its convention in November 
next will offer ways and means for the 
suppression of this evil, therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Kiwanis Inter 
national renew its former action and 
adopt such measures as may be necessary 


to this end. 
* ¢ «* 


Be It Resolved, That in the opinion 
of this Convention, the International 
Public Affairs committee be instructed 
to convene at an early date and determine 
upon a plan to secure and publish exact 
statements of fact in the Magazine upon 
questions of dominant interest to the 
citizens of the United States and Canada 
to the end that a sound publie opinion be 
formed and such interest aroused as may 
lead to a more general exercise of the 
franchise. 











As you know, The Kiwanis Magazine is not in favor of pobtnbing, Oe pictures unless they are ‘‘different’’. Every"lady 
wa 


in the above group is either the wife, swectheart or daughter of a 


n. Now just as a matter of interesting test, we 


would like to know how many Kiwanians recognize the picture, the place, and circumstance under which it was taken. 


Come on now, let’s see how you can function. 
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“If Only All of Us Could Get It’ 


Some Suggestive Facts on How Kiwanis Grows 


UROPEAN governments in coun- 

tries of small territories are 
Ny i ay striving unceasingly to build a 
MA, solid national spirit through 
the medium of closer acquaintance be- 
tween communities as such. In Germany 
and Switzerland they have what is known 
as the Kermess, where the citizens of 
neighboring communities gather in one 
spot for a great festival. In France they 
have the carnival which accomplishes the 
same thing, and so the other countries 
of Europe have similar agencies for the 
purpose of eliminating hurtful town and 
department rivalries. 

But, in countries of great areas like 
Canada and the United States, it is not 
physically so easy to accomplish these 
things and yet we are, perhaps, more 
successful at it than any other countries in 
the world. Organizations like Krwanis 
have solved the problem for our govern- 
ments and they carry on the work of 
building their community esprit de corps in 
a way that is more efficacious than the 
world has seen up to this time. 

Let us take, for example, one of the 
prime factors in the birth and building 
of Kiwanis clubs. In hundreds of cases 
the introduction of Kiwanis in a com- 
munity has meant such undeniable im- 
provements in community conditions that 
it stimulates the idea that other towns and 
cities should have the same thing. 
Men say to themselves, ‘‘The neighbor- 
ing town of Smithville is not living up 
to its possibilities and never has. I have 
often wondered what was lacking and 
now I have found it.’’ Or they say to 
themselves, ‘‘I have long known what was 
needed at Smithville and now I believe I 
have a medium whereby Smithville can 
fulfill its need.’”” And so they will mention 
their thoughts to other Kirwanirans. 

Let’s take a concrete example. A mem- 
ber of a Kiwanis club in South Car- 
olina, stopping off on a business trip at 
a certain town, mentioned to two of the 
business men the possibilities that could 
be realized for that town if they had at the 
disposal of the business men a powerful 
medium through which they could act as 





hg: 


a body in the interest of the community. 
He mentioned his own Krwanis club and 
recounted briefly some of the things that 
had been done in his town, and finally 
suggested that, if they were at all in- 
terested, he would be glad to come back 
later and take it up with them further. 
This he did and to his astonishment he 
found thirty-two men waiting to listen so 
his story. It isn’t necessary to go into 
detail. These men signed a petition for a 
Krwanis club. It was sent to the Inter- 
national office, and an expert in club build- 
ing was sent to them to advise and counsel 
with them on proper procedure, to help 
them in the formation of their club struc- 
ture (board of directors, committees, club 
officers, finances, objectives, et cetera). 
This man went carefully into the problems 
their young organization would have to 
face, explained how they could be met, 
showed them how to anticipate obstacles, 
and left that community with one of 
thirteen hundred Kiwanis clubs estab- 
lished and flourishing in its midst. 

In yet another town in a Northern state, 
the Krwanrans of one town invited some 
business men from another to come and 
meet with them. These men sat and 
listened to the business of the meeting, 
got some idea of the remarkable fellow- 
ship that develops in those towns where 
Kiwanis clubs are functioning, and fin- 
ally one said: ‘‘If only all of our men could 
have been here this evening!’’ In answer 
to this somebody made a motion that 
the Kiwanis club go as a body to the 
neighboring town and show them as well 
as they could, by means of a meeting held 
in that town what a Kiwanis club is, has 
and gives! 

A meeting was held with a fine attend- 
ance of over 106 business men and lo! 
another community started to place 
its shoulder to the wheel of progressive 
development. In order to make certain 
that every question as to the principles 
and the demands of Kiwanis might be 
answered, the International Headquarters 
later sent an International field repre- 
sentative. 


In another ease the proposition was 





approached in yet another fashion. The 
officers of a certain club were asked what 
steps were necessary to gain for a certain 
community the benefits of an organization 
like the Kiwanis club. These officers 
seemed to think that this was a question 
of considerable moment, so they advised 
among themselves on this subject and fin- 
ally wrote a letter to a few of the busi- 
ness men of the Krwanisless town and 
placed this proposition before them. In 
effect it was: “‘If we will send to your town 
on any specific day a number of men equal 
to the number of men that you can get out 
to a meeting, so that in theory at least there 
will be a KrwanrAn on hand to answer 
every question of every non-KIwaANIAN, 
will you meet with us with serious purpose? 
If so, we will bring to you a man thoroughly 
trained in Krwanis extension work, ready 
to answer any and all questions, and you 
can make them as pointed and as frank 
as you like because there is nothing about 
the organization that is not absolutely 
‘‘open and above board!’ The town in 
question raised fifteen men for the meeting 
with fifteen Krwantans and finally a 
petition was signed. Later a field repre- 
sentative met and worked with them— 
with a result that you can easily guess. 

There is no part of a Kiwanis eclub’s 
program of activities that is any more 
worthwhile than this sponsoring work. 
You may find it difficult at times to get 
the men out; we are all more or less selfish 
and loath to leave the beaten path unless 
something very much more attractive is 
assured on the by-road. But, you do 
have something attractive to any man of 
an unselfish nature who is at all inclined 
to give himself to duties involved in K1- 
WANIS membership. 

In other words, once you persuade a 
man to go on a sponsoring trip, the thrill 
that he gets out of seeing a Kiwanis club 
put over in a sound, practical way, will 
not only more than satisfy him but the 
knowledge of organization science which 
he will unconsciously absorb will, nine 
cases out of ten, prove invaluable to him 
in any line of business in which he may‘be 
engaged. 











The Kiwanis Club of Winchester, Kentucky, journeying to a neighboring 
town to sponsor a Kiwanis club. 
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The Interval 


Each Tuesday, when dollar 
Allege s that it’s nearly noon, 


my watch 
I tighten up my belt a notch, 

And hum a merry little tune 

I put my Duofold away 

And cover up the Smith-Premier, 

And all the while I'm feeling gay, 
KiwaNis meeting time is near 


When it’s about a “quarter to’’ 

I wipe the shoes that hide my feet, 
Then slip a cover on my dome 

ind start to beat it down the street. 
Where'er I look, on every side, 

I see a hundred other guys 

With cheerful miens and grins so wide’ 
Each contempluling Johnnie's pies. 


Each smiling fellow trots along 
inticipating food and fun 

{ program sprinkled well with song 
ind some new service to be done; 

A pleasant hour with Jim and Ed 
And all the other friends we know 
I'd just about as soon be dead 

is never have a chance to go! 

But when the weekly meeting's through, 
And all the boys have peeled their coats 
To do the things they have to do, 

From raking hay to painting boats, 

Each seems to feel a hidden pain— 

We have to face this prospect bleak, 
Kiwanis will not meet again 

Until it's Tuesday of next week! 


Joe Knocks the New 
Make-Up 


I'm geet ma July magazine 

An’ read heem t’rough from front to back— 
Eet's jus’ so good lak’ I hav’ seen, 

But couple ting dat look ees lack: 

I'm look on top of ever’ page 

For picture’ w'at ees always dere 

Of two chap’ wit’ so much ol’ age 

Dey're bot’ ees got not any hair. 


On top wan leaf I'm always see 

Wan face w'at’s weigh about a peck 
Wit’ absent hair w'ere hair should be 
An’ nice bow tie aroun’ hees neck. 

But now I’m fin’, een dat sam’ place, 
Wan des’, wit’ chair an’ telephone— 
I'm rather see Fred Parker’ face, 

Dan jus’ hees office, all alone. 


Een wan more page, wit’ brow so high, 
Was fonny chap look’ out at me, 

He's wear square glass’ een front hees eye’ 
Hees hair ees part’ as wide can be, 


But w'ere Roe’ face ees use’ to been 
I’m fin’ tree bottle, eenk an’ pas’e, 
An’ picture of typwrite’ machine 

To feel up all dat em’ty space! 


I’m wan’ dese bal-head’ fellers back 

On top doese page’ w’ere he’s belong— 
Dat book ees got somet’ing eet’s lack 
Wit’ dose good-looking gent’ all gone; 
I’m mees dat beeg, good-nature’ Fred 
For Roe I’m lonesome, dat’s a fac’, 

I’m fear I’m mak’ me seek een bed 

Eef you a’n’t poot dat fellers back! 


Si Visits Kiwanis 
Some city fellers sent fer me— 
And I’m a common country dub— 


They wanted I should come and see 
A meet of the Kee-wanis Club: 

















Ed. S. Snover, Jr., 
Port Huron, Mich. 


*K 


Above is a picture of KrwaNiANn 
“Ed” Snover of Port Huron, 
Michigan. We consider him one 
of the cleverest versifiers in all the 
ranks of Kiwanis. We're not 
| straining a point of modesty when 
we say that this statement means 
something, because you may not 
| know that some very high paid 





writers of syndicate verse are 
members of this organization. 
| We still hold to what we said 
about ‘““Ed’’"—he wrote this page. 


—y 














I never told my wife a word 
But just slipped on my Sunday pants 
And went and cranked the little Ford— 
I reckoned I would take a chance! 


They had this meet in a hotel 
With ’lectric lights and ever’thin’, 
The whole derned place was somethin’ 
swell, 
The finest buildin’ I’ve been in. 
They had a lot of tables sot 
With chiny and real silver ware— 
I seen so much I’ve clean forgot 
A lot of things they had in there. 


And when the dinner whistle blowed 
I'll bet a hundred dudes came in— 
I shut my mouth, but kinda knowed 
The meet was ready to begin. 
They sung a song about their club, 
And then them waiter girls brought in 
The derndest lot of city grub 
And everybody et like sin! 


And then the president got up 
And done some business that they had, 
And sent some feller, with a cup, 
Collectin’ fines fer bein’ bad, 
And then some educated chap 
He took and made a dandy speech— 
By crickets, how them dudes did clap, 
And that there talker was a peach! 


And when the meet was almost done 

They all stood up and faced the flag 
And sung “‘America’”’ by gum, 

So hard they made the tables wag’ 
Then every feller in the lot 

Come up to me and shook my hand, 
By that time I had plumb forgot 

I was a stranger in the land! 


I went right home and told my wife 
I'd never had a better time, 

I recollect, in all my life 
And never cost a single dime! 

Next time them fellers send for me 
And ask me to another meet 

I'll come as quick as quick can be— 
Them Kee-wanees is hard to beat! 


The Best Award 


There is no honor that can be conferred 

By senate or by king, made visible 

In rich encrusted bauble, but is far 

Surpassed by that bestowed upon one’s self 

By an approving conscience. The cold 
gleam 

Of golden medal and the diamond’s fire 

Pale into insignificance beside 

The light of satisfaction which illumes 

His shining countenance who joys to find 

His worthy aim achieved in measure full— 

His ultimate am bition fairly won. 














DISTRICT 


ACTIVITIES 











O LONGER is a pienic merely a 
basket lunch, fat man’s race 
and a game of handball, judging 

Mi from the programs of Kiwanis 

pienies which have been held in the various 

districts. For the most part, these inter- 
club gatherings started off with golf tourna- 
ments and baseball games in the morning, 

a pienie lunch at noon, then more golf and 

baseball as well as every other game 

played outdoors, even croquet and horse- 
shoes, with a banquet in the evening, 
followed by dancing for those who weren’t 

“‘elean tuckered out’’ by that time. 

Features of the day’s programs varied 
from barbeques in Indiana, canoe-tilting 
on beautiful Minnesota lakes, to cotillions 
in Illinois. 

Illinois-Eastern Iowa seems to have set 
the pace for the number of summer inter- 
club meetings. Each of the district’s eight 
sections has had from 





Summer one to four divisional 
I-I Divisional pieniecs and country 
Meetings club parties, the at- 


tendance reaching the 
300 mark in many instances. . An elaborate 
cotillion at the Freeport Country Club 
probably marked that party as the prettiest 
affair of them all, with more than thirty- 
five clubs represented, but the inter-city 
attendance at Englewood (Chicago) was 
the largest. 
A golf tournament and contests 


‘“‘Things of today? Deeds which are a harvest for eternity!”’ 


members attending the picnic. The cup 
will be awarded annually until it remains 
permanently with the club which wins it 
three years in succession. 

A pienie in Indiana which featured a 
barbeque was held at Crawfordsville. 
Approximately 400 Krwanians and their 
guests, from Attica, Frankfort, Green- 
castle, Lafayette, Lebanon and, of course, 
Crawfordsville, enjoyed this treat. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, was the meeting 
place for a most successful Kiwanis picnic 
in which 500 people participated. The 
Kiwanis Clubs of Harlan, Hamburg, 
Missouri Valley, Shenandoah and Creston 
were invited. This is one of their annual 
affairs and does much to bring the clubs 
in southwestern Iowa closer together. 

Des Moines is the convention city for 
the Nebraska-Iowa district, October 17-18. 
The program will be complete in all three 
of the features which should be included 
in Kiwanis meetings: education, inspira- 
tion and entertainment. Part of the enter- 
tainment will be attendance at the Drake 
University-Grinnell football game, which 
is scheduled to take place at Drake Stad- 
ium on the afternoon of October 18. 

Two districts held their conventions on 
the same dates, September 4-5; Colorado- 
Wyoming at Boulder and Ontario-Quebee 
at Hamilton. Kirwanians journeying to 





in all the other sports which have 
been participated in at these summer 
gatherings will be held in Galesburg 
on September 8, the day before the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa district con- 
vention opens there. 

All roads leading to Galesburg 
have been marked within a radius 
of fifty miles with a familiar sign, 
so that Krwan- 
IANS going via 
automobile will 
have no trouble 
in finding the 
best roads. Inside the city’s limits 
all poles have been marked, leading 
to convention headquarters and 
therefore, with all these trail signs, 
no KiwaNIANn with good intentions 
could get lost on the way to that 
convention! 

West central Minnesota clubs— 
Willmar, Benson, Morris, Ortonville, 
Fergus Falls, Alexandria and Glen- 
wood—held 
their annual 
pienie at Glen- 
wood. The host 
club presented 
a silver loving cup to the Morris 


Roads Marked 
to Galesburg 
Convention 


West Central 
Minnesota 
Loving Cup 








Fathers of All 


By Douglas Malloch 


To be the father of my son 

Is not enough. I must be more. 
God has not given me but one— 

A thousand children pass my door, 
And I, the old, the wise, the tall, 
Must be the father of them all. 


I never thought a lot of love 
That always only loved its own. 
We never find the boundaries of 

The love of God that we have known, 
And surely children should not find 
That only to our own we're kind. 


All boys look up to all of us, 

And, by example, we shall mould 
The sons of other fathers thus— 

By ev'ry tale that we have told, 
By ev'ry deed that we have done, 
Each father of his neighbor's son. 


I pray you, be a dad to mine 
When I, his dad, am far away, 
Forever let your light so shine 
No father’s son will ever stray— 
For we, the old, the wise, the tall, 
Must all be fathers of them all. 








«lub for the largest percentage of its 
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Varied Hamilton were able 
Convention to enjoy both a con- 
Programs vention and an expo- 


sition, as the Canad- 

ian National Exposition was being held 

at the same time and reduced rates on 

both the railways and boat lines were 
offered. 

KIwaANIANs from other cities and states, 


and distinguished guests attending the 
Fourth Annual Carolinas Peach Show 

during the latter part 
Peach Show of July, were enter- 
Visitors Are tained at two lunch- 
Entertained eons by the Krwanis 


Club of Hamlet, 
North Carolina. In all, this club was host 
to approximately 300 Krwanrans and city, 
state and national officials. This is one 
of its annual activities. 

Thirty-five clubs were represented at 
the sixth annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin-Upper Michigan district at LaCrosse, 

August 11-12. Charles 


Convention S. Cone of that city 
Conferences was elected governor 
on Steamboat for 1925. The first 


afternoon was made 

unique by holding the conferences of presi- 

dents, secretaries and trustees on a Missis- 

sippi River steamboat. Janesville, Wis- 

consin, will be the district’s next con- 
vention city. 

The Pacific-Northwest conven- 
| tion was held at Walla Walla, Wash- 
| ington, August 25-26, and the host 
| ity elub provided excellent accom- 

| modations and a splendid program 
|| full of practical information that 
| could not only help but benefit every 
KIWANIAN who attended. Interna- 
tional Trustee Leslie B. Henry of 
Pasadena, California, and Hans O. 
Holpkner of the Headquarters office, 
were International’s representatives. 
One of the most valuable parts of 
the program was the discussion of 
‘Club Problems”’ on the second day 
of the conven- 
tion. This was 
dividedintofive 
subheads: Fi- 
nance, Attend- 
ance, Program, Activities and Com- 

| mittee Work, and Educational Work. 

| Each topie was discussed from the 

| viewpoint of the large, medium and 

| small-sized club, and much valuable 

| | information was gained. Another 

| 

| 


Pac.-Northwest 
Fully Discuss 
Club Problems 


distinctive feature was patterned 
after the International convention 
at Denver—no separate conferences 
|| were held; instead, time was given 
in the general meeting for discussing 
the problems of presidents, secre- 
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taries and district trustees. 

A splendid rendition of “‘The Mikado” 
was presented the first night, while at the 
conclusion of the convention there was a 
reception and dance. On the following 
day a golf tournament was held and many 
visitors and delegates stayed over for the 
match. 

Inter-elub golf and baseball contests 
have been held by several of the western 
Washington and British Columbia clubs. 
Some of the most active clubs in this 
respect were Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver 
and New Westminster. 

The four new clubs chartered in the 
district during the summer months—two 
in Oregon, MeMinnville and Bend; and 
two in Washington, Shelton and Mount 
Vernon—give the district a total of forty- 
eight clubs. Large delegations from near- 
by Krwants clubs attended these recent 
charter presentations. 

The Olympia club has been very active 
in registration work during the year, and 
took the lead in urging all other clubs 
in the district to unite with other civic 
organizations in an effort to get every 
voter registered. 

The New Jersey district's Committee 
on Publie Affairs is about to undertake a 
most stupendous task, one in which Kr- 

WANis clubs through- 


Registering out International— 
Voters on including Canada as 
Both Coasts well—could interest 


themselves with the 
feeling that they had been literally living 
up to the motto, ‘‘We Build.’’ Inasmuch 
as only about fifty per cent of those en- 
titled to vote in various city, state and 
national elections avail themselves of this 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


privilege, this committee is inaugurating 
an educational campaign in every com- 
munity in which a Kiwanis club exists, 
with the idea of showing to every voter 
therein that it is his, or her, absolute duty, 
from the standpoint of patriotism, to vote 
at each and every election. Voting also 
is a demonstration of our confidence and 
an expression of our desires regarding, not 
only the method, but the type of persons 
who should represent us and enforce the 
laws. 

The Saint Paul Kiwanis club already 
has made the New Jersey district its 
debtors for life, and there is no doubt even 

at this advance date 
On-to-St. Paul but that New Jersey 
Enthusiasm will be represented 
Aroused Early at the next Interna- 

tional convention. 
with one of the largest delegations it has 
ever had. New Jersey delegates returning 
from the Denver Convention were met 
by almost the entire Saint Paul club at the 
station in automobiles, and they insisted 
not only upon taking charge of the trunks 
and baggage of these visitors and of ac- 
cording them every privilege of the won- 
derful athletie club which that city affords, 
but also conducted a regular Kiwanis 
luncheon in their honor, followed by a 
sight-seeing trip in the afternoon. In the 
evening the entire party was taken to the 
White Bear Yacht club several miles from 
the city, where a special dance was given. 


The experience of New Jersey Kiwan- 
IANS will give the balance of the districts 
throughout International some little idea 
of the hospitality in store for them at the 
1925 convention in Saint Paul. 

Another Denver echo may be found in 





preparations for the Southwest district con- 
vention which will be held in El Paso, 
Texas, September 25- 


In the 26. The Cantadores 
Southwest who enlivened the 
District International conven- 


tion were furnished 
by the Santa Fe Kiwanis club of that 
district, and much of the credit for this 
entertainment should go to Dana Johnson, 
president of the Santa Fe club, and Wesley 
Bradfield, district secretary. Think of a 
district convention with that beautiful 
serenading! 


Efficiency Winners 


In determining the three winners of the 
annual Efficiency Contest, the reports 
which were studied were the winning clubs 
in the districts, and at the Denver Con- 
vention final awards were given to the 
clubs in Vancouver, B. C., Cairo, Illinois. 
and Valley City, North Dakota, in the 
order mentioned. Other winners were: 


District Club 
California Fullerton, Calif. 
Carolinas Raleigh, N. C. 


Illinois-Eastern Iowa Cairo, Illinois 
Kentucky-Tennessee Louisville, Ky. 
Louisiana-Mississippi Greenwood, Miss. 
Minnesota-Dakotas Valley City, N. D 


Missouri-Kansas Wichita, Kansas 
Montana Kalispell, Mont. 
Nebraska-Iowa Omaha, Nebraska 
New Jersey Newark, N. J. 

Ohio Akron, Ohio 
Pacific-N orthwest Vancouver, B. C. 
Pennsylvania Seranton, Pa. 
Southwest Albuquerque, N. M. 


Western Canada Edmonton, Alberta 


International Committee Appointments 


Henry W. Longgley, James Building, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 


(From page 415) 
Canadian 


S. F. Lawrason, 643 Nelson Street, London, Ontario, 


Canada 

E. A. Cunningham, 229 Windsor 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

W. A 
Ontario, Canada 


Dowler, 409 Victoria Avenue, Ft. 


C. Walter Baker, First National Bank, Hagerstown, 


Maryland 


Street Station, 


S. J. Willis, Parliament Building, Victoria, B. C., 


Canada 


William, 


tl. EFFICIENCY CONTEST 


XI. 


PUBLICITY 


A. E. Foreman, 908 Berks Building, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada 

Rev. D. R. Sharpe, 2253 Cornwall Street, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada 

Otho L. Ferris, 429 Pacific Finance Building, Los 
Angeles, California 

Stephen Bolles, c/o Gazette, Janesville, Wisconsin 

William M. Busteed, Box 1116, Memphis, Tennessee 

Edward Dana Johnson, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


George L. Towne, 1935 A Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 


XII. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


Dr. Burton D. Myers, 321 North Washington Street, 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Dr. E. G. DeMots, Schofield Block, Minot, North 
Dakota 

Frank F. Ford, 604 Hanselman Building, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan ; 

John Parkin, Otis-Fenson Elevator Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Canada 

Judge W. Raleigh Petteway, Petteway Building, 
Tempa, Florida 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


1. ATTENDANCE CONTEST 


Carl Van Riper, Dodge City, Kansas 
John C. Landis, Jr., Corley-Forsee ,Building, St. 


Joseph, Missouri 


Verne C. Bonesteel, Security National Bank, Sioux 
City, lowa 

Harry B. Durham, Midwest Building, Casper, Wyom- 
ing 

D. Roy Kennedy, 48 Parks Street, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 

William. J. Larkin, Jr., 
Waterbury, Connecticut 

Harry E. Yockey, 1250 Consolidated. Building. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES COMMITTEE 


Il. HARDING MEMORIAL 
Victor M. Johnson, 1232 Fourteenth Ave., Rockford, 


Illinois 
Edmund F. Arras, Huntington Bank Building, Colum- 


bus, Ohio 
John H. Moss, 572 Park Street, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin 
Douglas J. Scott, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
II. INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL PROGRAM 
O. Samuel Cummings, 802 Magnolia Building, Dallas, 


9 Demarest Street, 


Texas 
Thomas E. Babb, Jr., 405 Main Street, Worcester, 
Massachusetts 


Lewis Mitchell, 180 Hodge Avenue, Buffalo, New York 
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Every Kiwanian a Voter 


“To promote an intelligent and aggressive and service- 
able citizenship, including a determined effort to secure 
universal exercise of the franchise,” is among the most 
important, if not THE most important, activities before 
KIWANIS. 

Statistics gathered in the United States show that in 
1896, 80 per cent of voters cast ballots;in 1900, 73 per cent; 
in 1908, 66 per cent; in 1912, 62 per cent; and in 1920, less 
than 50 per cent. 

Canada complains of similar conditions. 

Every one knows this is wrong. Every one has a reason 
to advance; few have any remedies to suggest. 

Some say that less women vote than men; therefore, 
doubling the franchise leads to a decreasing vote. Others 
contend that there is too long a road between voter and 
legislator; that the average voter, thinking his vote ‘‘does- 
n’t make any difference,” doesn’t take the trouble to vote. 
Still others say the foreigners among us decrease the vote. 

Whatever the reason, it is a condition, not a theory, 
with which we have to deal. While Krwants perhaps 
can do little with the electorate at large, it can, does, and 
should concern itself with its own membership. 

In the United States and Canada 100,000 men, who 
have qualified as leaders in their respective lines of effort, 
the bone and sinew of their communities, compose 
Krwanis clubs. The various communities have been 
taught to look up to Kiwanis clubs, as organizations; 
and KIWANIANS, as individuals, as leaders. Leaders 
have responsibilities which followers never know. 

It is one of those responsibilities to vote! Perhaps 
100,000 votes may, more probably they will not, decide 
any election. But the presence at the poles of one hun- 
dred thousand leading men, solid citizens, men of affairs, 
busy men, cannot but have a most important and more 
far reaching effect upon their fellow citizens. Voting is 
too often left to the most ignorant. If all KrwANnrans 
vote, the most intelligent vote will be cast. 

Kiwanis does not have to stop at 100,000. Kr- 
WANIANS are employers. Urge your employes to vote. 
Don’t tell them how, but tell them where and when and see 
that they get time off to do it. 

No statistics are available as to how many Krwan- 
[ANS are married and how many are bachelors. But it is 
safe to say there is no KiwaANIAN who can not influence 
some woman to vote. Never. mind, fellow Kiwantan, 
trying to influence how she should vote! Kiwanis is 
not concerned with which party she supports, which 
candidate she would elect. Krwanis is interested to 
have her interested! It is your duty, as a citizen and as a 
KIWANIAN, to see that your wife, sister, sweetheart, 
or mother knows and understands the importance of voting. 

It is also your duty to see that you understand it! 

Fellow Krwanrans, God is good to those who are 
good to others. In the broad lands that are ours is all 
which nature can give of opportunity, and the best that 
man has devised in government. North America is home 
to a happy people. But they can not stay happy unless 





they are well governed. And no peoples can be well 
governed—aye, no peoples deserve to be well governed 
—who do not perform their own functions of government. 
Voting is the citizens’ function. We get the govern- 
ments we deserve. We make them—we mar them. It 
is up to us to see that they are as good as our intelligence 
can make them. Only by our votes can we express our 
ideas. 

In 1924 let every Kiwantan and every Ktwan- 
IAN’s employe, and every Mrs. and Miss Krwanian, 
do his or her duty by the flag under which they are so 
proud to live. 

x 


Discontent is the alarm clock which awakens 
ambition to the daily task of achievement. 


K 


Bi-weekly Meetings 

Fifty years ago our horizon was limited to a horse and 
buggy radius. Today our horizon is increased eighty 
per cent by the automobile. As we see five times as much 
as in the horse and buggy days, we must, in order to take 
it all in, see it five times asfast asthen. Wethink by radio, 
telephone, telegraph and two papers a day. Fifty years 
ago we thought in terms of horse-carried post, and rumor, 
passed from mouth to mouth. We must think many times 
as fast today as fifty years ago. 

Seeing five times as fast, thinking five times as fast, 
we can impress things on our conscience only by frequent 
repetition. A human mind thinking and seeing five times 
faster than it used to must empty itself of thoughts in the 
same ratio and forget things seen five times as fast as 
formerly. Whether this is better or worse is open to 
discussion, but as a fact it leaves little room for debate. 

Applied to our own Krwanis problems it shows that 
KIwANIs must be impressed on the eyes and minds of 
the speedily seeing and thinking man with increased 
frequency. Once a week is all too infrequent to keep 
KrwaniAns thinking along Krwants lines and inter- 
ested in Kiwanis activities and ideals. Once in two 
weeks lessens the enthusiasm and interest in Kiwanis 
activities by more than one-half. True, a few Kiwanis 
clubs meeting bi-weekly are a splendid success, but any 
thinking observer must admit these same clubs would be 
more than twice as efficient if they met every week. It 
was the unanimous expression of the Denver Convention 
that Krwanis clubs should meet weekly. It is hoped 
the few clubs still meeting every alternate week will 
yield to the wishes of the great majority and thus make 
the general Kiwanis usage more universal. There is 
no record of any club which has changed to the weekly 
meeting ever going back to its former system. 


#K 


The secretary of every Kiwanis club on the 
continent should be named George. Every one 
is always willing to ‘‘let him do it.” 
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Calling off for the Summer 


In 1923 thirty-four Kiwanis clubs called off for a 
greater or less time during the warm summer months. 
The present summer has seen less than half that number 
called off. Slowly but surely it is being hammered home 
that it takes several weeks if not months again to get 
enthused after club meetings have been discontinued. 

The car which is stopped and started most often uses 
the greatest amount of gas. It takes more fuel to start 
a car than to keep it going. Where heavy logs are moved 
by sled over snow, the load is started by three teams; 
then one team can keep it going. 

A Krwanis club moves right along under its own 
momentum while it keeps going. Let it once stop and 
more power, more energy on the part of the officers is 
required to restart the cold Krwanis engine, move the 
big Kiwanis sled, stuck in the cold snow of lost interest. 

Men have to eat some place. They would rather meet 
with the group with whom they are accustomed to chat 
than to wander off alone. The officers of the few clubs 
which have called off this summer will have great difficulty 
in the autumn getting going again at the old gait. After 
the meetings are resumed note how the attendance falls 
off. Note how the various committees explain in their 
reports how their activities lulled during the vacation 
weriod. Note the difficulty of renewing the enthusiasm. 
Next summer those clubs will be back in line with those 
yneeting fifty-two times every year. 


ci 


We set down Kiwanis ideals because people 
never improve who have no model but them- 
selves to follow. 


% 
Bill Billings 


Bill Billings was a nice chap who lived in Billville. He 
was a good fellow, owning his own business on that com- 
fortable highway called Easy Street. His Kiwanis club 
elected him an alternate to the Denver Convention. 
One of the delegates could not go, so Bill came to us at 
Denver. The big opening night at the Auditorium bored 
him a bit, so the day after he took a mountain drive. Next 
day he went sight-seeing and missed the election because 
he wanted to take in Pikes Peak and Colorado Springs. 

There were not many Bill Billings at Denver. The 
few who were there, were sent, not because they were 
forward-looking, deep-thinking, enthusiastic Krwan- 
uANS, but because they were nice chaps who had the time 
no go. 

The delegate you send to the International convention 
iis the man by whom the Krwanis world will judge your 
club. Was Bill Billings a fair representative of the per- 
sonnel of the Billville club? He was not! Will the two 
men you send to the next International convention be 
the kind by which you are willing to have your club 
measured? Will they be men in whose hands you are 
willing to leave your club reputation? Will the report 
they bring back be of Kiwanis inspiration or of a good 
time? A convention is only as good as the average of its 
delegates. You have no greater responsibility than in 
the selection of the two men you send to represent you in 
International convention. 


x 
The softer a man’s head the louder his socks. 
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They 


_ This is a’nauful world, my masters! It is all dressed up 
like a stenographer on Saturday morning, but beneath 
the glitter everything is wicked and sinful. 


They ought to do something about that grade crossing 
where that whole family was wiped out yesterday. 


_They ought to stop this business of joy riding where the 
— is mixed with gasoline to the danger of life and 
imb. 


They ought to stop these bootleggers from selling ill- 
natured alcohol to our young folks, to make them blind 
and crazy. 


They ought to prevent corruption in high places which 
destroys the public confidence in a popular form of govern- 
ment. 


They ought to do something about educating the foreign 
born radicals in our country. 


They ought to clean up the alleys and streets in this 
town where poverty breeds disease and vice. 


They ought not to leave politics in the hands of gang- 
sters and criminals who elect only those they can control. 


Do you know why they do not do all these worth while 
things? They are all waiting for you to do something. 
You are one of the representative men in your community. 
What have you done? A consciousness of personal re- 
sponsibility is a KrwaNnliaN trait. 


i 


Thoughts, like snowflakes on some far off 
mountain side, accumulate till some great 
truth is loosed to fall like an avalanche ona 
surprised world. 


x 
Push and Pull 


“You can lead a horse to water but you cannot make 
him drink.”’ Notice that the author of this wise saying 
did not tell you to push the horse to water. You are sup- 
posed to lead him. 

Did you ever try to push a horse? Ora mule? 

“Get out and push” has been a “‘pet slogan” for a long 
time. But it is made with bad psychology. ‘Get out 
and pull” is much more to the point. ‘Pushing’ from 
behind denotes no leadership; only brute force. ‘Pulling”’ 
from the front carries the idea of knowing where you are 
going. 

Man is a forward-moving animal. His mind, like his 
body, goes forward more easily than backwards. Con- 
sequently he can stop forward movement more easily 
than he can backward movement. If he is pushed, and 
wishes to resist, it is easier for him to do so than it is for 
him to hold back on a good hard pull! 

This is as true in Krwanis as in the farm yard. The 
KIwaNlis president who gets out in front and pulls, starts 
his club going. The Kiwanis president who stands be- 
hind and pushes causes only confusion. A mixed body, 
pushed from behind, separates. A mixed body, pulled 
from in front, tends to unify. If you don’t believe it, try 
rolling three barrels at once from behind; after they have 
separated and you have collected them, try pulling them 
with ropes from in front. They will follow you as long as 
you pull! 

Out in front, looking forward, is the place for any leader! 

















WHAT THE 
CLUBS ARE DOING 

















NORTHAMPTON, MASS. The kids 
in Northampton did not have to carry 
water in order to see the circus. By way of 
increasing its charity fund, the Kiwanis 
club there gave a burlesqued presentation 
of a circus, carried out on a large scale, and 
after the main show had started the big 
entrance was thrown open to let the 
youngsters in free. Service men at the 
veterans’ hospital and inmates of North- 
ampton State Hospital were not forgotten 
either, as they were special guests of the 
elub. 

For many months the K1iwanrans 
worked to make the show complete in 
every way. Cages were built; a large 
menagerie was made of bears, gorillas, 
giraffes and even a herd of elephants. At 
noon on the opening day 25,000 people 
turned out to watch the parade made lively 
by four bands and the antics of clowns, 
“wild” animals, mules and cowboys. Of 
course, the show was held under a big 
tent and there also were side shows, 
freaks, a snake charmer, peanut stands, 
and the members sold the usual circus 
souvenirs. Each performance was con- 
eluded with a chariot race, which furnished 
no bogus thrills. 

The show gave Northampton, and es- 
pecially the kids, something the city did 
not have—a regular circus. Aside from 
giving healthy, normal children a treat, 
many under-privileged ones will be bene- 
fited, as the gross proceeds from two eve- 
ning performances were more than $3,000. 


WAUSAU, WIS. The equipping of a 
dental dispensary in Wausau by the 
Kiwanis club has inaugurated activities 
that have resulted in great good to many 
children. When the dispensary was being 


organized the club was willing to furnish 











“It isn't the job you intend to do, 
Or the labor you've just begun, 
That puts you right on the ledger sheet; 
It's the work you have really done.” 


the equipment, but two other essential 
problems were presented—that of suitable 
location and an operating staff. The 
Board of Education was approached for 
quarters and a paid assistant and they be- 
came so enthusiastic about the proposition 
that it was almost necessary to refuse them 
the privilege of assuming entire respon- 
sibility for the dispensary. The county 
dental! society also manifested a wonderful 
spirit of enthusiasm and co-operation and 
twenty-two dentists volunteered their 
services, devoting one forenoon of their 
time once a month, which keeps the clinic 
open during the forenoon of each school day. 

A fine room, small but wholly adequate, 
was set aside in the Central School for the 
dispensary. The Krwanits club bought the 
best obtainable chair and motor, mahog- 
any cabinet, electric sterilizer, all hand 
instruments, ete. Classes in vocational 
training did the plumbing, fitting, running 
compressed air, built the desk; and in 
short, all agencies combined to make this 
dispensary an element in the community 
of which they are all justly proud. 

Direct management is by a Board of 
Directors, consisting of three members of 
the county dental society elected from that 
body, superintendent of schools, health 
officer, city school nurse and the field 
secretary of Federated Charities. They 
function under special Articles of Manage- 
ment, with monthly meetings and annual 
elections. 

Patients are admitted by ecard only, 
issued by some duly authorized person. 
There is a registry fee of ten cents for each 
visit, not as a compensation for services 
rendered but primarily to keep the patients 
from feeling they are being pauperized. 
Such money collected is applied on the 


What’s twelve 
hundred dol - 
lars if it will 
make the ‘‘kid- 
dies’’ happy for 
many summers 
to come? Ki- 
wanians of 
Greenwood, 
Mississippi, 
spent that much 
for a _ concrete 
wading pool 
and these snap- 
shots tell their 
own story of how 
the youngsters 


enjoy the 
chance to splash 
around. 
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The 


upkeep of supplies and equipment. 
Board of Education cheerfully pays for 
the balance of the supplies. 

There has been only one complaint from 
the dentists: ‘‘I hate to go back to my 
own chair after working with the dispen- 
sary equipment. ’ 


LAKE CITY, FLA. Little Pearl, a 
very bright, happy and healthy child of 
eight years, well trained by parents that 
were poor, and she had two sound legs not 
crippled in any way, but she was under- 
privileged. She had eyes that were very 
badly crossed—one of the very worst cases 
The Kiwanitans became interested in 
giving her an equal chance in life and, a 
specialist having offered his services, the 
club agreed to pay the hospital charges. 
These amounted to about a hundred 
dollars, but the total expense would have 
been three times that amount if it had 
been necessary to pay a specialist’s fee. 
During Pearl's stay at the hospital she 
won the hearts of all nurses and doctors, 
and now has the opportunity for a happy 
life not overshadowed by a physical dis- 
advantage. 


NORTH HUDSON, N. J. A _ publie 
health nurse—the most urgent of the 
community’s needs—has been secured for 
North Hudson by the Krwanis club of 
that city. Although this club alwavs 
has been commendably active in many 
charities, until now it had not under- 
taken a large and definite charitable enter- 
prise. The nurse is under the supervision 
of a group of doctors who, in turn, are 
responsible to the trustees. She attends 


only the needy eases, and any doctor in 
the community may ask for her services 
where the conditions merit them. 
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A few days before an election for a good roads bond issue in Sarasota, 
Florida, this farmer came to town to let everyone know why he wanted 


better roads. 
“look at it now.”’ 


He said he had a new flivver when he started from home but 
This proved to be a stunt put over by Sarasota Kiwan- 


jans, to attract the attention of the voters to importance of the election. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. A “Juvenile 
Court Emergency Squad”’ has been formed 
of six Kansas City Kiwanians, to be called 
into any case where the court thinks they 
can be of assistance. Each man is avail 
able for call on one day of the week, so 
that he is prepared for the possible emer- 
gency. Whenever one of these men accepts 
a boy's parole, he is relieved from this 
detail and another Kiwanian is placed 
in the vacancy. It has been thought 
advisable to apply a little prevention and 
perhaps thus keep some of the boys out 
f the Industrial School. 

After the elub’s third annual trip to the 
Boys Industrial School at Topeka, the 
boys were presented with complete equip- 
ment for two tennis courts. 

Another branch of service among chil- 
dren by Kiwanians of this city, has been 
to place a girl and two boys in summer 
classes at the Kansas City Art Institute. 
The girl's expenses are being taken care 
of by the club, while friends of one of the 
beys and the father of the other are paying 
their tuition. These three children have 
shown remarkable talent, and it was only 
by taking them and a member of each 
family to the Institute that a way was 


provided to give them a chance to develop 
their talents. 


CORRY, PA. A long felt need of 
motorists traversing highways of Western 
Pennsylvania—road signs— has been taken 
eare of by the Corry Kiwanis club. It 
also has come to the aid of the city’s 
hospital by completing a drive for over 
$3,000 to clear its debt. 


AKRON, OHIO. About two years ago 
the Kiwanis Club of Akron realized that 
a club shou:rd have a definite objective, 
and a thorough survey was made of possi- 
bilities in connection with the under- 
privileged child movement. The Kr- 
WANIANS were assisted in this survey by 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, and 
it was found that one of the fields which 
had not received the attention of any civic 
organization, and in which there was a 
great need, was a home for unwed mothers. 
This opportunity was recognized and the 
Kiwanis club purchased the present site 
of the Florence Crittenden Maternity 
Home, on Brittain Road, Akron. The 
purchase price plus remodeling now repre- 
sents an investment of more than $12,000. 

The home quarters, dormitory and 





nurseries have been furnished by ladies’ 
organizations, and the home now has a 
capacity for twelve mothers. The main- 
tenance of the home is assumed by the 
Better Akron Federation, which works in 
co-operation with public and _ private 
welfare agencies. 

The aim in this work is not only to 
provide a home with pleasant surroundings 
during the convalescent period, but also 
to follow each case and attempt to place 
each mother and baby in a suitable home, 
and to guide the girls in the path of right 
and duty. 

On July 3, 1923, the first mother and 
baby were admitted and during the past 
year eighteen girls and eleven babies have 
been residents of the home. There is food 
for thought in the fact that the majority 
of the girls were in their teens and that 
half of them had come from families of 
eight or more children. All of the girls 
who have left the home have kept their 
babies and are trying to earn a living for 
themselves and babies. Two girls have 
married the fathers of their babies and 
are now living in their own homes. 

The Florence Crittenden Home is con- 
trolled by a Board of seven trustees, 
among them three Krwanians. During 
the past year several receptions have been 
held at which time members of the club 
visited the home and became acquainted 
with the work of the home and problems 
developing in the management of it. Plans 
are now being considered to organize the 
wives of Kiwanians into small groups, 
who will spend an afternoon with the young 
mothers sewing for the babies. 


NORTON, VA. Two recent affairs 
given by the Norton club to increase its 
fund for under-privileged child work have 
added to the social enjoyments of the city. 
The first was a Mardi-Gras Bazaar; booths 
and concessions were in the hands of local 
civic and church organizations, with 
Kiwanis receiving a part of all the income. 
That it was a success is attested by the 
fact that plans are now under way for the 
1925 Mardi-Gras, as it is desired to make it 
an annual occasion. The other “‘big day”’ 
was a combination Auto, Style Show and 
Dollar Day. The entire city benefited 
because people from the entire surrounding 
territory came into Norton during these 
three days. A great historical pageant war 
produced on July 4. 
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A sparkling mountain trout stream running through this girls’ summer camp is a natural asset, 


while a First Aid Station (second tent from right) is a modern addition. 


The camp is located on a 














WINNIPEG, MAN. ‘Remembering 
our brothers who made the Supreme 
Sacrifice. for us, by extending a helping 
hand to their loved ones when they need 
it,’’ is the purpose of the Krwants Soldiers’ 
Orphans Fund formed in Winnipeg in 
October, 1918. One of the sources of 
revenue for this work is an annual minstrel 
show, “Krwanis Kinky Kings of Min- 
strelsy.”’ 


The fund is administered by a board of 
eight trustees and a chairman, all K1wan- 
{ANS, and each case which comes to their 
attention is handled with the aid of a 
deaconess, who investigates the needs. 
That the deaconess’ time is well filled can 
be attested by a summary of her work 
for one year: 393 visits, 220 interviews 
at her own home, 34 visits to war widows 
and children who were in the hospital, 
personal shopping trips with all the boys 
and girls who were provided with new 
clothing, as well as distributing admission 
tickets to two annual Kiwanis picnics and 
Christmas tree party. Although a con- 
siderable amount of assistance is given in 
the way of clothing and medical attention, 
the board has always acted on the principle 
that it is better to help them to help them- 
selves, rather than to give financial 
assistance. The boys and girls are either 
enabled to complete their school work and 
to attend a business college in preparation 
for their entry into the commercial world, 
or to secure employment in a line of work 
best suited to each individual case. War 
widows also have been extended aid in the 
way of obtaining permanent or temporary 
positions for them, providing transporta- 
tion to their relatives, as well as medical 
services and hospital expenses. 


All the work is carried on quietly and 
with as little publicity as possible, thus 
making it more pleasant for those who 
come under their care. 


PORT HURON, MICH. The leasing 
of forty acres of ground, for use as an 
aeroplane landing field,:is the first step 
taken toward putting Port Huron per- 
manently on the aviation map. The 
Krwanis club has secured a lease for a 
period of three years, with the privilege 
of purchasing the ground at the end of 
that time. With the expenditure of 
about a thousand dollars and one day’s 
work by all members of the club, the 
field can be put into condition for use this 
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The new, completely equipped building for convalescent patients 
which has been given to the Mobile County Tuberculosis Sanitarium 


by Kiwanians of Mobile, Alabama. 


year, and it is planned to ask the state 
and county to lend their men and ma- 
chinery to remove a section of under- 
growth on the land. When thisis done and 
a few other minor improvements made, 
Port Huron will have a good place for 
aircraft to land. 


The club anticipates that some day 
there will be considerable travel by air 
and, although aviation has not yet become 
a part of our every day life, the KrwANrIAns 
want to be ready for that time. By mak- 
ing these preparations they believe that 
Port Huron will undoubtedly have an 
established place in air routes by the time 
other cities just begin to realize the im- 
portance and commercial necessity of a 
landing field. It is desired to make these 
improvements this year if possible, inas- 
much as it is in line with the development 
of air transportation and a general pro- 
gram for Port Huron’s advancement. 


SALEM, MASS. There is a long jump 
and no noticeable relationship between 
the ancient treasures of King Tutank- 
hamen’s tomb and band instruments for 
a modern school, but the first was made to 
benefit the latter by the Salem Kiwanis 
club. These Kiwanrans secured the use 
of a theatre with a seating capacity of 


1200, and arranged for a lecture on the 
Howard Carter Expedition in Egypt and 
its work in uncovering the tomb of King 
Tut. This was illustrated by moving 
and still pictures, and the proceeds were 
used to buy musical instruments for the 
high school band. 

This lecture and series of pictures were 
considered so educational that Salem 
school authorities allowed the sale of 
tickets to pupils and their families by the 
pupils themselves, and a special reduced 
rate matinee picture was run for the bene- 
fit of school children. 


KINGSTON, N. Y. The Members here 
worked and prepared for the Chautauqua 
which was given under the auspices of 
the Kingston Kiwanis club this summer. 
The proceeds will be used for the under- 
privileged child work of the club. 


AUBURN, N. Y. The most construc- 
tive community service that has ever been 
rendered by any Auburn civie organiza- 
tion was, according to local concensus, the 
evening meeting at which the KrwaNnrans 
entertained 157 farmers, and one of the most 
apparent results was a new friendliness, 
which is only a repetition of the success of 
similar dinners given by other Kiwanis 
clubs throughout the coun.try 











- 
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Western Kiwanian’s ranch in the Casper Mountains of Wyoming, and it can accommodate a hundred 


girls. 


The Kiwanis Club of Casper is sponsoring it for the benefit of young women in that vicinity. 
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PITTSFIELD, MASS The Health 
Camp which was maintained for two pre- 

ious summers by this Kiwanis club, was 
opened up again this year the first week in 
July, and girls’ weeks alternating 
until the time when school opened. During 
these last three summers, the camp has 
been conducted five and six days a week, 
during the day, the children returning to 
their homes in the evening, but it is hoped 
to conduct a 24 hour camp which seems 
possible some time in the future. 

Most of the children taken to the camp 
are in the under-nourished class, and have 


boys’ 


been recommended for the outing by school 
nurses. These children are weighed on 
their arrival and records are made of 
weight, height, condition of heart, lungs, 
teeth, tonsils or any gross abnormality; 
a similar examination is made upon their 
departure. A report is sent to the parents 
with the addition of any needed attention 
by physician, dentist, specialist or clinic, 
as a result of this advice many of the 
children corrected as to teeth 
and that they have 
become free to gain in weight. 


and 
have been 
diseased tonsils so 
Especially 
health been improved 
instructions as to diet. The 
main endeavor has been to teach the chil- 
dren to drink milk and the results have 
fully justified that plan 

Plenty of 
for recreation 
ind volley ball equipment are furnished, 
und on rainy days basketry, paper flower 
making and games are taught under shelter. 

The public has been found to be com- 
‘sold’”’ on this Health Camp and 
gladly helps to support it. Private parties 


have been held voluntarily to raise money, 


has their general 


by definite 


provided 
Swimming suits, baseball 


opportunities are 


pletely 
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Friendly and colorful signs welcome 
you to Mullins, South Carolina 


turned over to the. Kiwanis 
treasury. The Anti-Tuberculosis Society 
also is a contributor. A_ considerable 
amount of contributions are received for 
the camp by an annual Flower Day con- 
ducted by the club, and this also directs 
attention and interest toward the work. 

Pittsfield Kiwanrans will continue to 
sponsor the camp, as they realize it must 
go on, until such time as the proper author- 
ities can see the importance and necessity 
of taking it over as a function of the 
municipal health and educational pro- 
gram. In the opinion of the committee 
in charge of the camp, ‘‘A few dollars spent 
for heaith education of these future eiti- 
zens will return untold wealth to the com- 
munity in a very short space of time. 
Building strong, healthy children means 
for less frequent calls upon the city for 
help, thereby obtaining for the child a 
better education, a happier family circle, 
and a city treasury whose fund is expended 
for those illnesses which are absolutely 
impossible to avoid.” 


which is 


SUMTER, 8S. C. All the things which 
go into the building of a home were dis- 
played by local concerns at a successful 
“*Ki-Own-A-Home”’ exposition, Which was 
held in a large tobacco warehouse. On 
the first two nights of the exhibition musica] 
programs were given; on the afternoon 
of the second day a special children’s 
program was offered; and on the third 
night the crowds were entertained with 
a burlesqued Kiwanis meeting, all the 
members being seated around tables on 
the stage in luncheon fashion. The pro- 
ceeds, $500, were turned over to the milk 
fund for under-nourished children of the 
town. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. On Sun- 
day nights, several Rocky Mount Ki- 
WANIANS who own radio sets, have been 
taking them to the bedsides of shut- 
ins and those who are sick, enabling them 
to hear church services and programs of 
sacred music. These little acts of thought- 
fulness have been greatly appreciated. 


CHARLESTON, S.C. A ‘‘Knot-Hole 
Club” has been formed and _ financed 
by the Kiwanrans, to give boy and girl 
‘fans’? season tickets to the ball games 
at one-fourth of the regular price. In 
order to become members the children 
must meet only one requirement, and 
that is, they must give a good behavior 
pledge. If the pledge is broken the mem- 
bership is forfeited. It is easy enough 
for us to tell a child to “‘be good,” but it 
is easier for him to do it when there is an 
incentive which he can appreciate—and 
what normal kid doesn’t enjoy a ball 
game? 





The Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Health Camp 

















CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. The club 
in Crawfordsville is proud, and quite 
rightfully so, of its part in the local hospital 
situation. It planned the whole matter 
a year in advance and everything worked 
out successfully according to these plans. 

For years the local hospital was striving 
to serve the needs of the community with- 
out adequate means and equipment. 
Many drives for donations and assistance 
were made, both with and without success, 
but these merely postponed the real issue. 
After one of these drives the Kiwanis 
club determined that the hospital must 
be taken over by the county—but it was 
realized that could not be accomplished 
without first molding public opinion. In 
the meantime the hospital was deeply 
in debt and had to have help. After con- 
sultation it was decided that it would 
take a year to get the public in the right 
frame of mind to accept the situation, 
and therefore it was necessary to raise 
money to carry the hospital for a year. 

The Kiwanrans brought some enter- 
tainers to Crawfordsville for a big con- 
cert, and advertised that every cent made 
at the concert would go to the hospital. 
Tickets were given to anyone who gave 
$1.00 or more to the hospital. On the day 
of the concert the Rotary club and all 
county officials were invited to the Kiwanis 
meeting. At that luncheon the hospital 


condition was taken up and the matter 
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of the county was merely suggested; 
no discussion was allowed. The night 
of the concert $2,750 was turned over to 
the hospital board, which was enough to 
take eare of their deficit for the year. 
But, the seed was sown, and by publicity 
of every sort the matter was put up to the 
County Commissioners at the end of nine 
months, and within the twelve months’ 
specified time they took the hospital over. 
The commissioners are now planning on 
the necessary improvements and extension, 
which will place the institution on a par 
with any city hospital in this part of the 
country. 


BALTIMORE, MD. A Krwanis fel- 
lowship has been created at the Children’s 
Hospital and School, at Green Spring 
Valley, which will enable a doctor to give 
his entire time to research work in con- 
nection with crippled children. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. After one month’s 
concentrated effort, when conferences 
were held with the judge of the Juvenile 
court, the mayor, the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the surrogate court judges, 
one of the results was that no more chil- 
dren will be arrested for truaney but will 
be paroled to their parents instead. Fur- 
ther, the city will provide a separate 
building for girl delinquents, and special 
quarters will be made at the House of 
Detention for segregating delinquent boys 
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from the criminals. Although, to accom- 
plish their purposes, it entailed consider- 
able work, the Kiwanrans_ believe it 
was worth the time and thought given 
to it. 


A Denver Echo 


Denver delegates who eventually have 
returned home—eventually, because once 
out in that golden country they lingered 
awhile before going back to the grim 
business side of life—are regaling the home 
folks with accounts of the wonderful, jolly 
welcome found in Colorado Springs. It 
seems that during their visit the town was 
theirs and nothing was too good. 


Breezy hospitality is a natural asset of 
that part of the country, but a well rounded 
out program of entertainment is something 
which requires previous thought and finan- 
cing. Colorado Springs and Manitou are 
only about five miles apart, and the K1- 
WANIS clubs in those cities appointed com- 
mittees several months before the conven- 
tion to work co-operatively on entertain- 
ment for the delegates who would be 
stopping over. These neighboring clubs 
raised about twelve hundred dollars in 
voluntary donations, in addition to other 
resources and, besides the actual cash 
envolved, a number of features were 
secured without charge. 


The City Manager of Colorado Springs, 
a KIwanlIiANn, allowed the use of the Audi- 
torium without cost, and a Western bar 
room was set up where Manitou minerai 
and soda waters were served, donated by 
Manitou mineral water companies. Span- 
ish dancing girls, an Indian tribe furnished 
by the Las Vegas club, and the Cow Boy 


Band from Albuquerque, were other 
attractions. 
Between 3,000 and 3,500 Kiwanis 


visitors passed through the city after the 
Denver convention, according to an esti- 
mate made by the Tourist Bureau, and 
therefore Colorado Springs and Manitou 
have that many more boosters. 











Frontier Day, given annually by the 
Kiwanis Club of Pierre, South Dakota, 
had a ‘“‘bull fight’’ for the main attrac- 
Other popular events were trap 
shooting, re-enactment of inauguration 
of Pierre’s first mayor, parade of toreadors, 
steeple chase, polo game, pavement dance 
The net receipts 
were $2,000 and soon one of the most 
modern, sanitary swimming pools in the 
Northwest will be equipped in Pierre, as 
the city council offered to match any 


tion. 


and old time dance hall. 


amount raised for this purpose. »& 
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Plan Your Work—And Work Your 
Plan 


An outline of work for the Welfare Committee of a live club 





Preliminary Outline of Service for 
Various Sections of the Committee 


NDER this head will be included all 
[ | service for boys who do not have the 

advantages of other boys, and in- 
cluding gathering in cases of orphans or 
where the father is worthless, or has de- 
serted the family; encouragement and ad- 
vice; education; scouting and other bene- 
ficial pastimes; vocations; earning money 





KIWANIS CLUB MEETS HERE 
TUESDAY — 12:15 PM 





for your hotel 


A handsome meeting sign which pro- 
vides publicity and prestige for your 
local club. 


Electric Hotel Sign 


The most unique club sign ever 
devised. Made of imported two- 
color cut glass with the Kiwanis 
emblem in official colors and any 
desired wording in space below. 
(New Kiwanis emblem.) 


Size of sign, 20x24 inches. Stained 
oak frame with 4 inch steel 
cabinet approved by Board of 
Underwriters. Can be hung on 
wall or set on shelf. 

Equipped with ‘“‘Weegee’”’ plug 
and four large frosted light bulbs 
which flash alternately on and off. 


Completely wired and ready for 
use with 10 foot cord and plug. 


Can also be had with removable 
panels for special wording. 
Permanent— Durable 
Guaranteed 


price each, complete with any 

ing...... -ovveeach45§.00 
with replaceable lower panel... $0.00 
(This includes one removable lower 
panel with your own wording. Extra 
lower panels of cut glass, with any 
wording, $4.00 each.) 


The Russell-Hampton Co. 


“*Beerything a Club Needs" 


39 West Adams St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Henry Building 
Portland, Oregon 








for paying way through high school and 
college; scholarships; possible loans to 
worthy boys ambitious to secure college 
educations; and every other possible 
service that will build character and lead 
to good citizenship. 

The boys’ work section should co-operate 
with the Crime Prevention Bureau, Boy 
Scouts, Humane Society, Juvenile Court, 
and other agencies interested in the wel- 
fare of the boy. 


School Children. 


Under this head will be included the 
service of keeping children in school by 
encouragement and advice; by providing 
necessities, such as shoes, clothes, school 
books, lunches, etc.; also providing for 
undernourished - children; getting more 
older children back to school and keeping 
them there by arranging for work after 
school hours and other means of paying 
the way. This section will co-operate in 
every way possible with the school board, 
city and county’ superintendent of 
schools, principals, teachers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Club. 


Charity Cases, Section Chairman. 


This section to co-operate with the regu- 
larly established agencies, such as the 
Community Chest, Associated Charities, 
Visiting Nurses’ Association, Salvation 





Army, Rescue Mission, Confidential Ex- 
change, etc. The service will consist of 
doing what these agencies fail to take care 
of in certain cases and will include such 
assistance as giving encouragement and 
advice, supplying clothes, food, milk, 
coal, work, securing reductions in rent, 
better living conditions, and everything 
else that will give the father and the 
family an opportunity to make good. 
In every case our goal should be to strive 
for a self-sustaining basis for the family or 
individual as soon as possible. 


Cripples, Infirm and Blind Cases. 


The service rendered under this section 
will include the rebuilding of cripples and 
giving them the same opportunities as 
persons more fortunate, obtaining pensions, 
assisting the aged, infirm and blind in 
every way possible, and if necessary, 
placing them in homes regularly established 
for such persons. This section, likewise, 
to co-operate with other agencies interested 
in such persons, as the County Blind 
Commission, etc. 

Group Affairs. 


Group affairs such as, for example, the 
children’s Christmas party, can be either 
initiated by the welfare committee, or by 
the board of direc rs, and all arrange- 
ments can be planned and fulfilled either 
by the welfare committee or the board of 
directors, or both, or by special committees 

New Activities. 

It should be understood that changed 
conditions and new members on the welfare 
committee will suggest other welfare activi- 
ties than those described above. New 
activities should be encouraged, first 
reviewed and considered by the welfare 
committee, and then submitted to the 
board of directors for authority to proceed 














A float of the pirate ship ‘‘Kiwampus’’ showed 
which team the Kiwanians of Phoenix, Arizona, 
were rooting for in the eventful Cubs-Pirates 
ball game which was played there. 














New activities should be handled according 
to the particular conditions and require- 
ments and may either be assigned to spe- 
cial committees or to section heads for 
execution. 


Methods of Procedure. 


The chairman of the welfare committee 
will act as executive head of the welfare 
work and as the clearing house for all cases. 
Every case will be referred first to the 
chairman and he will assign the serial 
case number, make initial record of such 
case and then forward facts concerning the 
case to the proper section head for action. 
The section head will either personally 
investigate or ask a certain member or 
members to investigate and secure all 
possible information, and make out a com- 
plete report with recommendations as to 
what service Kiwanis should render, by 
using the standard printed form. The 
section head will then either mail or present 
the report on the case to the welfare chair- 
man, who will have same considered at the 
aext welfare meeting, unless it is an emer- 
gency case as later mentioned. 

It is recommended that the welfare 
committee meet about once every two 
weeks, or as often as necessary, and at 
such meetings all cases and reports be 
reviewed and methods of procedure in each 
case decided upon. The welfare chairman 
will appoint a secretary to take the minutes 
of the welfare meetings and he will supply 
all committeemen and each member of the 
board of directors with a copy so that all 
may be informed of what is going on. 


When any service for any person or 
persons is agreed upon, the chairman will 
assign the case either to the section head 
or to a special committee, as he elects, for 
performance of the service. The roster 
will be divided into four parts and one part 
assigned to each section head as his group 
of men from which to draw on for service. 
An assignment blank is to be prepared and 
printed in order to reduce detail work. 
Each section head will keep a detailed 
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record of all assistance rendered in each 
case so that at the end of the year, the 
records of the section heads and the wel- 
fare chairman will constitute the complete 
record of work accomplished. 


It is very important that this detailed 
history be kept of each case, as it is neces- 
sary to refer back to action taken many 
times during the year. 


No expenses of any kind are to be in- 
curred by any member of the club who is 
assigned to a case, unless first approved by 
the section head. The section head will 
not authorize any expenditure of money 
until after the case has been reviewed and 
acted upon by the welfare committee, 
except in cases of emergency such as re- 
quiring immediate furnishing of food or 
other necessities. In such a case the 
section head may secure the approval of the 
welfare chairman to act immediately. 
All such exceptional cases should be re- 
ported at the next welfare meeting. 

Every invoice should be submitted in 
duplicate to the section head under whose 
section the expense was incurred, and 
should be first approved by the person who 
actually made the purchase. The section 
head will retain one copy of the invoice 
with his record of the case, O. K. the other 
copy and forward to the welfare chairman 
for approval; after approving, he routes 
it to the treasurer of the club for payment. 
The case number should always be entered 
on the invoice. It is assumed the club 
treasurer segregates payments by case 
numbers. 

It should be impressed upon the welfare 
chairman, the section chairmen, and all 
of the members of the club, that the four 
sections as noted above are “for Kiwanis” 
and everyone should work together for the 
best interests of the club as a whole rather 
than for any particular section. There 
will naturally be more or less overlapping, 
and such cases should be handled by the 
welfare chairman as his best judgment 
dictates. 


The Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Ohio, saw this boy through the three 


stages pictured above. 
to a virile boy. 


He is metamorphosed from an incapable cripple 





Aloha is the Hawaiian word of wel- 
come, friendliness, affection, and ‘‘Good 


fortune attend you! Above all other 
words it is significant of the spirit of 
the Paradise of the Pacific. 


A Token of Aloha is a souvenir of 

Hawaii’s bountiful isles of delicious 
fruits, fragrant flowers, summery clime, 
and wonderful scenes. 
(Love's Hawaiian Fruit Cake is a 
unique and_ substantial Token of 
Aloha, a delightful suggestion of trop- 
ical luxury, a tasty morsel of ambrosia 
from gardens of the gods set in mid- 
ocean, between Occident and Orient. 

It is as if the artist-baker were a 
wizard, who, by some secret alchemy, 
had captured the essence of Hawaii's 
magic, and put it in a cake to go all 
over the world, carrying the sunshine, 
the romance, the charm of America’s 
far-flung floating Edens,—fascinating 
the palate and enchanting the appetite 
of all who partake thereof. 

JThe richness of Nature in Hawaii, 
and the benefit of many years of exper- 
ience, go into the making of Love’s 
Hawaiian Fruit Cake, so that it is at 


once healthful, extraordinary, and 
exquisite. 
Delivered anywhere in U. 8. A......____.$6.50 


A TRULY TROPICAL:TREAT 





Love’s Biscuit and Bread Co., 
G. Stanley McKenzie, Manager. 
Honolulu, T. H. (2-cent postage 


Address 


check 
I enclose ( money order ) for $ 


Signed 


Address 
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ALSO 
Articles in Sterling Sil- 
ver. Suitable for Pres- 
entations, Trophies and 
the like. These are of 
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f) superior design and 
flawless workmanship 

x Highest in Quality, 
not highest in price. 
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The Gorham Company 


Fifth Avenue & 36th St. 
New York City 
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Is It Nothing to You? 


By Kiwanian Robert Julius Andersen, Auburn, N. Y. 


=AOW often we have been thrilled 
4 by hearing the voices of the 
choir chanting those immortal 
, lines of Stainer’s Crucifixion, 
“Is it nothing to you, all ye who pass 
by?”’ 


When the composer evolved that great 
composition, he lived again the trials of 
Christ. 
Calvary, he saw the crowds passing by the 
cross, and from the depths of his musical 
soul, he eried, ‘‘Is it nothing to you, is it 
nothing to you, all ye who pass by?” 





So it is to-day. His little ones, yea His 
children, under-privileged though they 
be in many respects, in this one respect 
they are privileged; for they are His 
children, saying to us, ““Krwantans, is it 
nothing to you, all ye who pass by?” 


Here we are, stewards with talents, and 
for what purpose? Some say, “You will 
tire of this program;” others mumble, 
“Soft stuff.”” Well, perhaps so; but then 
somebody has to do the world’s work. 
There are those who believe that it is 
better for the unfortunate to work out their 
own destiny, and with those I have no 
quarrel; but Krwantans, these are chil- 
dren! Talking about children working out 
their destiny—ye gods what rot! The 
trouble is that if under-privileged children 
are allowed to try to work out their own 
destiny it will be a mighty poor ending in 
the majority of cases. Children are chil- 
dren even in the eyes of the law. 


Here we are well clothed, well fed, 
educated, in positions of trust and respon- 
sibility, surrounded by loved ones and 
housed under the best of circumstances, 
and yet, just outside our door are the 
voices of those erying in the wilderness. 


Are you one of those who believe in the 
creed of the survival of the fittest to such 
an extent that you would refuse to reach 
out a healping hand because something 
within you says, “Better for the unfit 
and those not equal to the struggle, to 
pass on and make way for those who need 
no help’? Have a care, for there are 
those living who were once unfit. Think of 
that little boy pushing a cart in a coal 
mine. He says now that his whole life 
was changed by the interest taken in him 
by a shoemaker. The shoemaker at his 
last saw in this boy an uncut diamond, 
and at the crucial time he led the boy into 
the right path. He planted the acorn and 
the oak grew. Accuse him of what you 
may, hold him up to disrepute now, the 
fact remains that Lloyd George was the 
driving genius of the war, acknowledged 
by friend and foe alike as one of England’s 
greatest statesmen, and at one time he was 
an under-privileged boy. 


Are you one of those who say, “But I 
eannot do this sort of work, I cannot han- 
dle a boy, I am not cut out for it. It isn’t 
in me to preach or lecture, or drive; let 
those who are fit, do *t.” 


Ah, friend, make no such acknowledg- 
ment. You are aboard the ship of life; 
you are before the mast and it is expected 


He toiled with Him on the way to’ 


of you that you will heed the eall of 
‘*man overboard!’’ whenever you hear it. 


HERE is another story of a boy, oh, 

such an awkward boy. Not only 
awkward, but to some, uncouth and illiter- 
ate. Physically deformed, yea, deformed 
to such an extent that even when grown to 
manhood he was repulsive to many. 
Listen to his explanation of some of his 
acts in later life. Some one inquired the 
reason he was so interested in boys. Folks 
were amazed that he thought nothing of 
educating them and of spending hours 
with them in order to guide them right. 
Had you asked him that question he would 
have explained it as being due to the fact 
that when he was a boy one or two great 
friends gave him a lift when he needed it. 
He died awhile ago; that grizzled hunch- 
back who goes down in history as one of 
the world’s electrical wizards: Dr. Stein- 
metz, the former chief electrical consulting 
engineer of the General Electric Company, 
the man who manufactured lightning. 
and he was an under-privileged boy. 

At times we are prone to be too hasty in 
judging a child because of his environ- 
ment, especially if his birthright bears a 
stain upon it. We hear that the morals of 
his parents are questionable and we blame 
the child. Some may whisper, ‘‘Why 
help him, he doesn’t deserve it—why— 
why—he is an outcast; no respectable 
person would mix in that.”” How we must 
confound God at times! 

In the latter part of the 1700’s there lived 
on one of the isles of the West Indies an 
impetuous, high-strung boy. He had a 
beautiful mother, yea, a wonderful mother, 
though history relates that his mother 
bore him as an illegitimate child. But the 
Rev. Hugh Knox eared nothing for these 
facts. He liked this bright boy who was 
the bane of his mother’s life; in fact, so 
much so that Dr. Knox was given a room 
in the household, where this reverend 
man of God kept his library, the like of 
which could not be found in ail of the West 
Indies. Books, books, study, study, 
study. He undertook to educate this boy, 
this lad, who, in later life helped to shape 
the destinies of this country. 


Suddenly the mother dies—think of it! 
The boy’s illegitimate father, brilliant but 
a useless citizen, gone forever, and now his 
mother enters the great beyond. Here is 
an under-privileged boy. At fourteen this 
boy had mastered all the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Mathematics his reverend 
teacher knew and so the boy’s foster daddy 
led him into companionship with Plu- 
arch, Milton and Plato, and such like. 

Think of this daddy telling this four- 
teen-year-old boy such a thing as “Never 
forget that your exalted destiny is to be a 
great man of letters, a historian, belike.”’ 


Later George Washington said to this 
nineteen-year-old boy, now taking part in 
the revolution as a high officer, ‘“You have 
a streak of light in you that never goes ~ 
out; when I catch a spark of it I am cheered 
for the rest of the day.” 


I eould go on indefinitely telling you 














about this boy and his ‘‘daddy’’—how the 
boy grew into manhood, how he developed 
as an orator and a statesman, how he 
left behind him everlasting monuments; 
he, who is given credit for having the first 
real thought of a union of thirteen colonies; 
how he helped to mould the Constitution, 
wrote most of the copies of ‘‘The Federal- 
ist,” and even is given credit by some for 
writing Washington’s farewell address. 
But you know him by now, for I have 
taken you back, back to the days when 
Alexander Hamilton moved America and 
England as they had never been moved 
before. His works are still with us. It was 
he who laid the foundation of the present 
financial structure of this country, that 
illegitimate, alien boy. History places 
him among the truly great, but many of 
you never heard of Hugh Knox, the man 
who really developed the boy, for, said 
Hamilton, ‘You are all I have.’’ But on 
the pages of the Book of Life there is in- 
scribed in gold to shine forever the name 
of Hugh Knox, a true Kiwantan, the man 
who loved under-privileged boys. 





Service brings to men _ happiness 
that rises above comfort or discomfor:, 
happiness that triumphs over physical 
— happiness that is the food of the 
soul. 





“Vote for Kiwanis” 


For a time an election of Boy Scout 
City Commissioners, to take over the 
affairs of the city for one day, assumed 
almost as much importance as a regular 
political issue in Talladega, Alabama— 
at least among the children. The three 
tickets in the race were sponsored by the 
three civic clubs of the city and, of 1,136 
votes cast, the Kiwanis ticket received 
618. During the campaign a little girl 
in the fifth grade declared her “party 
affiliation’? by composing the poem below, 
which also indicates some of the work 
already accomplished in Talladega by 
KIWANIANS, as well as the appreciation 
of the children. 


Vote for Kiwanis, 

For Kiwanis, I pray! 

For THEY make us happy 
The whole long day. 


They are building our playgrounds, 
Our buildings so fine, 

They'll make swings and slides 

Of a wonderful kind. 


The other folks 

Are way behind. 

If they’ve done anything 
We don’t see the sign. 


Oh vote for Kiwanis.. 
Oh do, do, do. 
I’m going to vote, 
And I want you too. 
—[Bernice Deason. 





To labor in matters that are past is ot 
trifle with one’s self. Krwanis, made up 
of men who are desirous of producing 
results, concern themselves with matters 
of present concern and with an eye to 
the future. How fultile it is to waste 
time and energy discussing what might 
have been. 
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Think 


“Though man a thinking being is 
defined, 

Few use the grand prerogative of 
mind; 

How few think justly of the thinking 
few, 

“‘How many never think, who think 
they do.” 


The seed of action is sown when we 
think. Those who think govern those who 
toil. 

Just as soon as a man begins to think, 
he commences to work. Just as soon as 
imagination begins to work, vision looks 
ahead. Just as soon as a man begins to 
look ahead, he begins to go ahead. And 
here we are right back to the starting point. 
Think! 

Tain’: of failure as a possibility, but no 
as a probability. 


Work hard; but before you begin to 
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work, think out your plans carefully. 


Think, then work. 


There is some particular time during 
the day or during the evening when you can 
do your best thinking. 

There are hours before noon or after- 
noon when you can do your best work. 

Think this over. 

Plan your work, then work your plan. 

There are times during the day when 
a man’s mind is as clear as mud, and this is 
no time for mental exercise. It is time for 
physical work. 

Experience will teach you how to make 
up your schedule—when to think and when 
to work. 

Think! How many times during the 
week do you sit down at night and plan 
your work for the day? Ordo you come to 
the office, the store, the plant, relying on 
your resources and trusting to luck? 

The thinking that you do the night 
before will indicate where you will land 
next week or next year.—Amsterdam, N.Y. 








Liggett & Mvers Tobacco Co. 





Such popularity must be deserved 
No champion ever held his laurels except by 

making good. No cigarette ever held popular 

favor except by deserving it. For months now 
Chesterfield has been winning over 1000 more 

smokers a day—proof of its quality and good taste. 


Chesterfield 


CIGARETTES 
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The Cockburn Co., Troy, N.Y. 


Personalized 


Shirts 


Our shirts are custom- 
built to your measure- 
ments from superior 
fabrics. 


Your initiale mono- 
grammed in silk at no 
extra cost. 
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A Follow Up System That Works 


Your follow-up system will not 
fail if you mark your cards with 


Moore Push Card Signals 


12 Colors 
“Tell you when to act” 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
113 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mfgs. of Moore Push-Pins, Push-less 
Hangers, Maptacks, Thumbtacks, etc. 










Prices are most mod- 





erate, and include post- 
age prepaid anywhere 
4 in the world. 

Your request will bring samples and details. 

















MINSTREL S! 


We rent wigs, costumes and complete equipment 

for minstrels and amateur productions. : 

Write for catalog. Estimates cheerfully fusnished . 
“JACK”? WEBER 


116 No. Franklin Street Chicago, Ill. Phone State 6780 
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Battle Creek 


for 


| 


ated a unique “School of 


come annually to learn how to maintain efficiency and health 


through “‘biologic living.” 


Battle Creek is truly an “Educational Health Center’’—the 
result of fifty years of growth and development. A contin- 
uous series of physical training activities, health lectures, 
food demonstrations, educational moving pictures, concerts 
and entertainments add profitable and refreshing interest to 


the daily program. 


The visitor to Battle Cree 


information upon the subjects of healthful liv- 


ing and personal hygiene. 
some anti-toxic dietary; 


sical activity, fresh air, sunshine, posture train- 
ing and the outdoor life—these and other essen- 


tials are demonstrated by 
scientific methods. 


An interesting booklet 
“A VISIT TO BATTLE CREEK” 


will be sent free on request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Battle Creek (Box 323) Michigan 









N the picturesque city of Battle Creek, Michigan, is situ- 


Health”—where thousands 


+k absorbs a wealth of 


The value of a whole- 
the necessity of phy- 


the most practical and 








Going to Windsor 
or Detroit? 


For Kiwantans throughout the country 
who contemplate motoring fnto Ontario, 
Canada, it will be of interest for them to 
know that at Windsor they will find one 
of the livest clubs in that Province. Wind- 
sor and Detroit are directly opposite one 
another on the Detroit River and are 
connected with ferry service which operates 
from six o’clock in the morning until mid- 
night. 

Canadian customs and immigration 
laws are such that no difficulties present 
themselves to American citizens when 
entering Canada for a motor trip. If, 
however, you desire information in ad- 
vance as to required regulations, direction 
and condition of roads out of Windsor, 
ete., write to A. C. Anderson, 27 London 
Street West. Kiwanran Anderson ir 
secretary of the Windsor club and har 
offered his assistance. 

Detroit is the home of the first Kiwanis 
club, and both the Detroit and Windsor 
clubs meet at noon every Tuesday. You 
may wish to plan your trip accordingly. 





Realtors Report 


The members dealing in real estate 
recently had charge of a meeting of the 
Ashland, Kentucky, Krwants club. Each 
member was presented with an envelope 
containing a complete map of the city, 
with all additions, and a report especially 
prepared for the meeting. This report 
reviewed civic growth from 1912 to date, 
showing that 4,916 homes had been built 
in that time and that the population had 
increased 10,000 in three years. The news- 
papers gave much space to the report, 
which substantiated the claim that Ash- 
land, Kentucky, is the fastest growing city 
in the United States. 

A similar report prepared by the mem- 
bers of any club undoubtedly would bring 
forward many interesting facts concerning 
the city’s progress, and would help to 
stimulate civie pride. 





Point of View 


There is a legend of an ancient king 
who, driving in the country, saw many 
interesting plants and flowers. He asked 
his courtiers the names of some of the 
flowers and found that they, even as he, 
knew none of them. He called in an emi- 
nent botanist to prepare a list of all the 
plants in his kingdom. After some time 
a list was presented. Glancing over the 
list, the king said: ‘‘But all these are 
flowers. Did you find no weeds?” ‘‘None, 
Sire, all are beautiful flowers.’’ To find 
the weeds, the king called another botanist 
and asked him to submit a list of plants. 
In due time the list was presented, con- 
taining nothing but weeds. ‘‘Are there no 
flowers in my kingdom?”’ asked the king. 
“None, Sire, all are weeds.’”’ We find 
what we look for in this world. The result 
of every quest is the preconceived view of 
the investigator. 

—(Byasec. 
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Kiwanians! 
Here’s An Opportunity 
For Real Civic Service 


Many clubs have already helped to organize and equip 


a Boy Scout or American Legion Band or Drum Corps. 


Their 


efforts have been amply repaid by a justified pride in the 
organizations which play a big part in developing a real 


community spirit. 























be equipped with Conn instruments. 
by the world’s greatest artists as highest in quality and 


Our half-century experience, not only in building the high- 


est grade instruments, but in organizing and equipping bands 
and orchestras, is at the disposal of all Kiwanis clubs, without 
obligation. 

Let us tell you how reasonably a band or drum corps can 


They are acknowledged 


easiest to blow—yet they cost no more. 


Write Now for Information 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 


904 Conn Bldg. 


Kiwanis-Rotary 


Joint meetings between Kiwanis and 
Rotary have been held in most cities hav- 
ing both of these clubs, but in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, a little different plan was 
followed in the amicable relations between 
them. Recently, on two successive days, 
the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs each put 
across a program at the regular meeting 
of the other body—the Kiwantans at- 
tended the weekly Rotary meeting, furnish- 
ing the principal speaker and a musical 
program, as well as attendance prizes 
which were drawn for only by Rotarians; 
and on the next day the Rotary club took 
charge of the regular Kiwanis: meeting 
in the same fashion 

The spirit of Worcester Kiwanis is 
shown in the fact that 70 per cent of its 
members attended the Rotary meeting, 
and then came back the following day 
84 per cent strong at their own usual 
meeting, when Rotary put on the program. 

Referring to the work and co-operation 
of these organizations, it is interesting 
to note two outstanding quotations of the 
speakers at the meetings: 

“Both clubs stand for service, which 
really means making two blades of grass 
grow where only one has existed in the 
past.” 

“Such clubs are weaving the fabrics of 
a new life, of a new community, of a new 
world.”’ 

There is a decided growth of good fellow- 
ship between the two leading clubs of 
Worcester, as a result of the highly succe ss- 
ful meetings, and the idea is worth trying 
elsewhere. 





Kiwanis Consciousness 


The Committee on Education of the 
Moorhead, Minnescta, Kiwanis club had 
charge of a meeting. Ten members were 
asked to write short statements on ‘‘What 
Krwants Means to Me,” and the response 
was unanimous. The papers were read as 
part of the program and the two below were 


- Elkhart, Indiana 





adjudged for first and second places, re- 
spectively: 

What Kiwanis Means to Me 

By Kiwanian O. J. Hagen 

Krwanits means to me friendships formed 
and strengthened, faith renewed, views 
broadened and appreciations deepened. 
Through her I learn to see the spirit of 
brotherhood. It is a fountain of inspira- 
tion; a rippling, sparkling brook of mirth 
and song; a harbor into which men of 
achievement often come bringing their 
trophies of conquest from every battle- 
field of endeavor. It is an open forum 
where opinions are exchanged, ideals 
visualized and from which I ean go re- 
consecrated to the tasks that await me 
without. 

Kiwanis is a challenge. Her creed is 
service. From her invisible altars comes 
the clarion eall ‘‘To work while it is day.” 


What Kiwanis Means to Me 
By Kiwanian S. T. Sorensen 


To me, Krwanis is next door to home; 
The place where I am always welcome; 
And where I am missed. 


Kiwanis cheers like the fireside: 

It gives friendship with real friends; 

And Fellowship with « shipload of 
Goodfellows. 


At Krwants I am a boy again: 
I can laugh and play and hear the song 
Of the jingle bells. 


And I sit on the school bench, too: 
The pages that I study are turned by 
The hands of many friends; 


And the lessons are interpreted by my 
Fellowmen who have gathered wisdom in 
The great workshop of the world. 


Kiwanis bids me pause to remember God 
And to reverence the Flag; 
To serve my country each day under the 


motto: 
We Build 
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SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 
for the 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


e 


New York 
Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Rockford Washington Jamestown 








KIWANIANS 
A First Mortgage Loan 


on improved farms, rightly placed, is the best security 
on earth. Have loaned millions here the past 35 years 
without loss of a dollar of principal or interest for my 
clients. Can net you 6 per cent on gilt edged loans. References. 


A. M. McCLENAHAN, Greeley, 
(Kiwanian) Colorado 

















IN MONTREAL 
The Kiwanis Club Meets on Thursday, at 12:30 at 


{Windso nosor 











twee leas Pass iy 
“The Popular Model’’ 


7-Pass Case Bill Fold No. 3172 - - $3.50 


Carry a Kiwanian’s Efficiency Pass Case _  Billfold— 
genuine pigskin leather-—DISTINCTIVE—CO MPACT. 
Send your order in NOW for one of these fine cases—WITH 
THE KIWANIS EMBLEM OR YOUR NAME 23K 
GOLD EMBOSSED FREE, 

You won't need another one for a long time as there is 
no wear out to this FINE PIGSKIN LEATHER CASE. 
7 celluloid windows for passes—2 pockets for cards—and 
a fullleneth roomy compartment for the lone green. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED or money refunded. 

Also made ip the fullowing capacities: 


$178—-PIGHRIN—11 peas... cscccccccceccccees . $4.00 
ee Er CREE © BOE os ce ccccscecccccecces 3.25 
Shr CNB FONDS a vies cicccsccccecccecses 3.00 
3683—PIN SEAL—black—1 pass............ coe Se 


Your emblem or your name 23K gold embossed FREE. 
Both your embiem and your name 35c extra. Additional 
emblems 35c each, additional lines 35c each. 


Fill in this coupon and mail today 
THE HANDCRAFT MAKERS, ———~—~—~—~CSX 9 
425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Ns Cacecarvevereednheabes Please send me 
(quantity)..... ‘“ 


Mmblem or mame desired. .... 0... ccccccccccccccccces ; 
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Fun! 
Make sure that your 
social functions ex 
hibit the real life of your 
local club. Spring a few 
“new ones” and watch the 
pep and enthusiasm that fol 
low. 

Use Van Housen’s decorations, 
dance, table and party favors, paper 
hats, etc. They have distinction and 
originality—yet they cost no more 
than ordinary goods. 

As manufacturers we are able to pro 
duce any special Kiwanis decorations, 
hats, etc., bearing the Official Kiwanis 
Emblem. 

We are always glad to help you with 
new and novel ideas for any occasion 
How about your Hallowe’en party? 
Write for our latest bulletin. It will 
help you in planning your next func 
tion. 


anflouseny 


‘(LA INCORPORATED “ 
CHICAGO 189 N Clark St. 





61 W. Lake St. 








SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


GUNTER HOTEL 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
PERCY TYRRELL, Manager 











Roy E. Fuller 


SHORTHAND REPORTER 
Actively Engaged State and Federal Courts 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
All Branches of 
Court Reporting 


ANYWHERE 


We have reported Kiwanis International Con- 
ventions and Conferences for years. 


DISPOSITIONS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


Swite 1301, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 




















Radio News 


On Juty 14th, members of the Kiwanis 
Club of New York broadcast a program 
adapted particularly to under-privileged 
boys. It is the aim of the New York club 
to interest other clubs in the district and 
elsewhere within proper distance of New 
York City to provide radio receiving sets 
and group around them the under-privi- 
leged boys of their respective communities. 

Programs are broadcast by the club for 
twenty minutes, on Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday nights at 8:40 o'clock Day- 
light Saving Time, from Station WHN. 

Why not furnish these under-privileged 
boys with at least twenty minutes of fun 
three nighta a week? It will be a great 


boost toward helping the under-privileged 
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Who Are Our Underprivileged 
Children? 


Kiwanian Irvin J. Mathews, Winamac, Ind. 


O GREATER building program 
N could have been formulated than 

that calculated to secure greater 
privileges to the under-privileged child; 
certainly no term is more cogent and em- 
bracing than ‘‘underprivileged.” 

By a dispatch in the morning's paper, I 
notice that in the State of Wisconsin there 
are now 285 more insane people than there 
were last year. I am also reliably informed 
that right here in the State of Indiana there 
are more than five hundred boys and girls 
on the waiting lists of our correctional 
institutions. Certainly an appalling situa- 
tion and largely because civic clubs and 
parents have not been giving their children 
the privileges that must attend normal 
development. 

But when we analyze the term “‘under- 
privileged,’’ we discover that it does not 
mean precisely what we thought it did at 
first. When I first heard the term, I 
thought it referred to the children in the 
“north end” or over on the “east side”’ 
but the more I study it, the more positive 
I am sure that not all of our under- 
privileged children live in shacks, breathe 
air reeking with coaldust or have shiftless 
and vagrant parents—the flotsam of 
struggling humanity caught in an over- 
whelming whirlpool. 

In fact, the late crime wave which has 
surged through the country demonstrates 
quite the opposite. Apparently, some of 
the children who live on the hill are under- 
privileged; it appears that too much 
spending money may easily degenerate 
into under-privilege and parents who sur- 
round themselves with the elite, sometimes 
have strained relations with the _ sheriff 
who announces their son’s incarceration 
in the ecalaboose. 

Every child is the product of two in- 
fluences: Heredity and _ environment. 
From the standpcint of heredity, we shall 
expect to find our under-privileged chil- 
dren in the “north end,’’ because that is 
where the sediment of humanity collects. 
That is the “‘low”’ in the whirling, swishing 
hurly-burly that we eall life. This is the 
shunting place for those who are weaklings 
in life’s battle; here are those who can 
work for somebody else but not for them- 
selves; here are those whose good inten- 
tions are overpowered by the temptations 
which stalk on every hand; here are those 
who cannot make a complete living and 
must depend upon the town or munici- 
pality for partial or complete support. 
They live in the “north end’’ because 
there rents are cheapest. 

Organizing group activities for the 
children of these social and economic 
outeasts is a charitable endeavor for any 
Kiwanis club to foster. But the aim of all 
this should be to help these boys and girls 
by strengthening the qualities with which 
they were naturally endowed. What you 
do in a material way for humanity in the 
mass has very slight lasting effect. Then, 
what kind of activities should be fostered 
for the under-privileged children that 


belong to this class? Anything which wil! 
strengthen their wills, make them inde- 
pendent, inspire a spirit of honesty and 
fair play, give them something to do and 
encouragement to learn a trade or profee 
sion. 

The poorest and meanest kind of phil 
anthropy is material charity. Nor am |! 
unmindful of what Jesus said about the 
greatness of charity, but it is evident that 
He referred to charity for those who had 
fallen rather than for charity expressed in 
the giving of material things. 


I recently talked with a man who war 
visiting, interviewing, studying and writing 
about the so-called “‘great ones.”” We were 
arguing as to what constituted greatness 
We cculd not pass over John D. Rocke 
feller because he endowed a great univer. 
sity, but my friend continued: “I have 
seen pictures of John D. where he war 
throwing dimes and pennies to a crowd of 
children. I would like to see a picture of 
him where he was throwing out dollar 
bills. That then would be real charity t« 
those he wished to help.” : 


But charity isn’t what people want 
A boy who knows how to earn ten dollars 
usually prefers to earn it than to have 
someone give him ten. Charity, the giving 
of material things, is something that needs 
to be watched very carefully or it may 
thwart the very faculty its donor intended 
it to develop. In every town in this land 
we have a small coterie of dependents whe 
have been objects of charity so long tha: 
it has now become a profession or a voca- 
tion with them. Right now, men in 
Winamace are getting fifty cents an hour 
for mowing lawns but I ean go up town and 
under the trees near the town pump, | 
ean find five able-bodied men who are 
doing nothing else save chew straws and 
solve the perplexing problems of state 
This summer they are doing just enough: 
to keep body and soul together, next winter 
they will hunt up the township truster 
periodically and insist that they are en 
titled to a living. Of course, alms may be 
outwardly craved but when the extended 
hand becomes a studied pose, it is a posture 
rather than a state of feeling. Wha 
KIWANIANS wish to do for the under 
privileged child is to enable him to grow u} 
into an independent citizen, one who runs 
on his own gasoline, toots his own horn 
thinks straight, in other words, becomes an 
integral part of the community. 


In a certain city not over a hundred 
miles from here, there is a beautiful park 
The city has about 22,000 population and 
in the park there is quite an extensive zoo 
I was eating in this park with a group of 
friends one evening and as we sat there. 
one pointed to a medium-sized man going 
by and said: ‘‘There goes the mayor 
He has no children but he likes them 
and this park is his pet hobby.” 


And were you ever in such a group that 
you did not find among them a professional! 
killjoy? This time our domesticated kill- 
joy said: ‘‘Why shouldn’t he be interested 

















in the park? A while ago he got an old 
guy to bequeath $80,000 to endow the 
park when he dies. Besides that, this 
park has kept him in office for twelve 
years.” 

In my mind, here is a mayor greatly to be 
envied. Here were hundreds of people 
congregated for an outing; the children 
were enjoying the playground equipment. 
Over there, teams representing two in- 
dustries in the city were playing a game of 
baseball. Hundreds of people, denied 
the money and time to travel, were being 
entertained and taught something about 
nature by the animals which had been 
brought from many corners of the earth. 

What more fitting monument could any 
mayor want and what more fetching 
philanthropy than to devise ways and 
means whereby humanity can express 
itself? Boys like adventure; if they can’t 
get it in the park, they can in the alley. 
Children must vent their emotions and 
pent-up energy; if they can’t do it in the 
park, they can do it elsewhere in ways “‘too 
aumerous to mention.’”” What these 
under-privileged children need is charity 
of the ‘‘do”’ kind rather than gifts of food 
or money. 


New Jersey Club Sets 
Attendance Pace 


An average attendance of 91 per cent for 
one year and twenty-four members out of 
an average membership of forty-seven 
having weekly attendance of 100 per cent 
for an entire year may be a hard record to 
equal, but the South Orange-Maplewood 
Kiwanis club has a few more additional 
accomplishments. The club held twelve 
consecutive 100 per cent attendance 
meetings last fall and then on Jure 5th. 
this spring, they had their fourteenth con- 
secutive meeting of another series of per- 
feet attendance. 

How do they do it? Well, Governor 
Robert J. Rendall of the New Jersey dis- 
trict says: ‘“‘It is not a drive but a magnet 
that the South Orange-Maplewood club 
uses. One does not need to be a prophet 
to recognize that the men attend solely 
for the reason that the gatherings are 
tremendously attractive.” 

District Governor Rendall was present 
at the thirteenth consecutive 100 per cent 
meeting, and the impressions which he 
received of the loyalty and increasing 
unity of strength and purpose of the entire 
club were so vivid that he wrote to George 
Becker, the president: ‘“‘The very atmos- 
phere of the room was charged with inspira- 
tion and the thought impressed in my mind 
was that every man of your forty-nine 
members is capable and in mental con- 
dition to be president of your club. The 
interest and intelligence of the entire 
audience made it easy for me to under- 
stand your club attendance record. I 
_ admired the snap and finish of your meet- 
ing, and was pleased to hear you follow 
each of the speakers with very brief but 
pertinent remarks on the theme of each 
speech. This is always gratifying to a 
speaker and influences the quality of his 
next address, and Kiwanis presidents 
too seldom do this.”’ 

So, if you would profit by their example 
—use not a drive but a magnet! 
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Emulate Him 


Roosevelt was a live, wide-awake, red- 
blooded honest, sincere, real, true, straight- 
from-the-shoulder, American citizen. 

Although rich he did not allow that to be 
a stumbling block, and by sheer force of 
personality he became America’s best 
known, most feared, and most beloved, 
respected and revered citizen. Always 
and ever in the thick of things; he could 
not and would not be idle. No matter 
what position he filled that job was the 
biggest and most important in the world. 

When I was a boy he was my hero and 
when I became a man, I voted for him for 
President and to-day I admire him more 
than ever.—[H. H. Layburn. 
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FUN and MONEY 


You get both from our 


MINSTRELS or 
MUSICAL COMEDIES 


Lavish Costumes 
Gorgeous Scenery 
Experienced Directors 


For Details Wire or Write 


HARRINGTON ADAMS, Inc. 
Suite K, Elks Bldg., Fostoria, Ohio. 


REFERENCES:— Kiwanis Clubs of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Elgin, Ill.; Madison, Wis.; Tar 
entum, Pa.; Bedford, Ind. 

















Waistline too Big? 
It doesn’t need to be! 





New “Director” Belt 
guaranteed to make you look 
inches thinner instantly and 
reduce permanently. No 
drugs, dieting or exercise. 
No cost to you if it fails. 


No longer is there any need of carrying a 
burden of excess fat around the waistline. 
A new belt called Director corrects this 
condition instantly. The moment you slip 
ona Director the waistline is reduced 2 to 
4 inches. Continued wearing makes this re- 
duction permanent. All this without drugs 
—without dieting—without exercise—with- 
out the slightest effort or discomfort or in- 
convenience on your part. 


Note This Change 
Note the remarkable improvement in your 
appearance, the moment you put on a 
Director. Clothes fit and look better with- 
out a heavy waistline 
to pull the coat out of 
shape. Trousers won’t 
sag and bulge — vest 
won’t creepand wrinkle. 
Note the delightful 
feeling of ease, com- 
fort and renewed 
strength when the over- 
worked abdominal mus- A 


cles are properly sup- oe need of carrying 
ported. excess fat like thts 


Melts Excess Fat Away 
But best of all, Director gives more than 
temporary relief. Jt actually disso'ves excess 
fataway. Withevery movement of the body, 
Director applies a firm but gentle pressure 
to the abdomen. This continued kneading 
motion acts exactly as a massage in dissolv- 
ing and scattering fatty deposits. Thus the 
continued wearing of Director permanently 
_ corrects over-development. 


No Laces, Hooks or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest mercer- 
ized web elastic—all in one piece. There are 


la 








MERCHANT Write for special proposi- 


tion now offered to mer- 
TAILORS chant tailors for first time. 
Here is an opportunity for 
profit while correcting figures hard to fit. No 
obligation in getting the facts. Write today. 














If a bulging watstline affected only one’s ap- 
pearance tt would not be so serious. Bul un- 
fortunately it is an actual menuce to health 
For this reason tt should not be tolerated 


no buckles, straps, laces, hooks or buttons 

to bother with. Since each Director is made 

lo measure, noadjustments are necessary ex- 

cept as the waistline grows smaller. It slips 

on easily and is delightfully comfortable, as 

thousands of business and professional men 
testify. 


Write Today for 
FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Di 
rector and see for your 
self how effective it is as 
a flesh reducer. The price 
—made to measure—is 
only $6.50. Each gar- 
ment is guaranteed to 
be satisfactory or your 
money will be refunded promptly and the 
trial won’t cost you a penny. Be sure and 
give height, weight and waist measure when 
ordering. The coupon is for your conven- 
ience. Tear it out and mail today. 
LANDON & WARNER 
Dept. 29, 225 N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
oe a ee ee ee ee ae ee oe 





Waistline is inches 
thinner with Director 


LANDON & WARNER 

225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Dept. 29 
Send me a Director under your money-back guarantee 
My weight is my height is 
my waist measure is 

[) $6.50 enclosed [} Send C.O. D 
Name 
Address 
<% 
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Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO 


1100 Baths 


1100 Rooms 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms —The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


‘‘Call ’em to Order’’ 


Here is just the thing! A Ki- 
wanis Bell for use at Kiwanis 
meetings. A unique table 
ornament, a sight prettier and 
infinitely more agreeable than 
the harsh gavel. It has a 
clear rich note that makes it- 
self heard above the din of 
cheerful voices. 


Finished in a rich bronze; 11 
inches in height. Any desired 
inscription will be put on 
name plate under emblem. 


This makes a wonderful gift 


to your club. 
$25 


We carry a complete line of 
Kiwanis Emblem Goods. 


Complete with 
striker 


ORDER TODAY 


GEO. E. FERN 
LOUIS J. FERN—Kiwanian 
1252 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio. 














DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 
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Drive Properly 


(From page 400) 


phases of the regulations and expressions 
obtained. The lighting engineer should 
also be consulted and a headlight formula 
prescribed which will produce a light at 
all times during the hours of darkness as 
not to interfere with the operation of ve- 
hicles by others who may be brought in 
direct contact with it. 

After this law has been formulated— 
and it can only be the result of compro- 
mise, for the various interests will have 
positive ideas of their own—then there 
must be set behind it all the forces of the 
civic organizations, so as to impress upon 
legislative bodies the need for its adoption 
and enactment at the earliest date in order 
to afford to the public the most desired 
convenience. To this end such organiza- 





tions as Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, nationa! 
motor vehicle associations and _ clubs. 
commercial clubs of the various towns 
and cities of the several states and of the 
United States, and all other civic and com- 
mercial organizations, national, state and 
local, can do much toward impressing 
the law-makers with the need of bringing 
about this most desired reform. 





Great Minds, Etc. 


In a recent issue of The Kiwanir 
MAGAZINE, it was suggested that it would 
be fine if every K1rwantan had on his ear 
an emblem denoting his Kiwanis mem- 
bership. 

Great minds—you know the rest—bur 
here is an instance of Krwanirans having 
the same idea, too. The Woodlawn- 
Chicago Kiwanis club had an emblem 
designed and manufactured just about as 
vear ago. Joe W. Jackson, then trustee 
of that club, returned from an auto trip 
through the Northern states and Canada 
with this thought:—How pleasant it would 
have been for him to pick out the Kiwan- 
IANS along the road and have not only a 
friendly but a real Kiwanis chat. Other 
members of the club fell in line with this 
suggestion and the result was an oblong 
emblem attached to the rear state license 
plate. 

Here’s hoping that next time you 
are miles away from home and prett) 
well fed up on scenery and dust, perhaps 
after a liberal share of tire trouble or 
detours, you ean find a real, live K1wANIAn 
by means of an automobile Kirwan 
emblem 





When you are wise enough to laugh 
at your own mistakes and to swear 
softly at the mistakes of others, you 
ate wise enough to make a great succes» 
in this good old world. 








Don’t let their pretty smiles and immaculate suits deceive you! 


The 


Kiwanis baseball team of Troy, Ohio, has been playing some fast games in a 
local league, as well as with Kiwanis teams from other cities. Since this ‘‘nine"’ 
was organized, the club has constructed a new municipal diamond which will 
be improved and enlarged next year, to make the field available for other sports. 





























Harold, this smiling happy, boy, once was 
very badly deformed, but the Kiwanis Club 
of Santa Ana, California, placed him in a 
hospital for treatment. In three months’ 
time the miracle of modern science straight- 
ened his spine and lengthened his left leg 
siz inches. His parents are so grateful and 
x0 anxious to have other children benefited 
as was their son, that they are paying back 
tn installments what the club spent. 





A Kiwanis Club That 
Was Judged Efficient 


(From page 405. ) 

are now some seven or eight such associa- 
tions connected with as many different 
ehurches, doing work similar to that of 
the Kiwanis club, but with a distinct 
membership. Three presidents of A. O. 
T. S. organizations are members of the 
Vancouver club. 

To conclude: It is sought to make 
membership in the club a privilege worth 
while and, with that in view, entrance to 
the club is carefully guarded, and egress 
made easy. Prospective KiwANIANs are 
furnished with a programme of the club’s 
activities, an outline of the demands made 
upon,,members, and a statement of the 


elub’s attitude on community service. 
Then, 
(1) Every proposal for membership 


must be made in-writing by a member 
of the club in the Membership Commit- 
tee’s prescribed form, which is really a 
complete questionnaire. 

(2) Three members of the Membership 
Committee must vouch for each proposal 
by signing another questionnaire. 

(3) A two-thirds vote of the board of 
directors is necessary. 

(4) Publication of proposed ballots three 
days previous to election to membership. 

(5) A three-fourths vote of the Club. 
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NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 


THE LATEST LAWN GAME 

It has been found that in the address, @ 
“True Values of Life,’”’ which was pub- f 
lished in the July issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, Hon. R. J. Manion was mis- 4 
quoted in several instances and, in justice | 
to him, this is now called to your attention Y 
We were so anxious to have Mr. Manion’s wr OF ; - 
message reach all Krwanrans_ without = 1 
delay that the first stenographie report of | 
his address was published, which of course @ mt 
had not yet been corrected as there was j 
not sufficient time between the Denver ‘ J 
convention, where the address was de- 
livered, to the publishing of the July issue 

Mr. Manion’s complete address with all 
corrections will be found in bound copies 
of the Denver Convention Proceedings, J 
which can be obtained from International 
Headquarters. 


Write for Circular 


MASON MFG.CO., SOUTH PARIS, MAINE 





Waist Reduced 


~With New Self-Massaging Belt. / 


Stop dieting and starving yourself— -stop tire- 
some, monotonous, fatiguing exercise—stop pay- 
ing money to expensive masseurs. By means of 
a wonderful new scientific, self-massaging belt 
you can make your waist thinner AT ONCE. 
Send coupon below for full particulars. 

















O need now for any man to earry around a large, 

| protruding abdomen. Not only does it mar 

your appearance—not only does it make you 

look years older than you really are—but it actually 

impairs your health, and thus ruins your chance for 
success and happiness. 

Through a wonderful new invention, thousands of 
men have found the one safe, easy and pleasant way to 
get rid of the excess flesh around their waist. They 
don’t need to starve themselves or go on a diet of any 
kind—they don’t have to take strenuous, heart-strain- 
ing exercise—and they don’t have to pay the exorbitant 
fees charged by a professional masseur. Yet they daily 
get thinner and thinner—they look years younger—and 
they actually improve in health too 


The Secret Explained 


This amazing new discovery is a re- 
markable new kind of belt, which actu- 
ally takes off fat in an easy, gentle way. 
Yet results are remarkably rapid! The 
moment you put on this new self-mas- 
saging belt you feel like a new person! 
Your waist is instantly reduced about 
4 to 6 inches—your chest expands—your 
head and shoulders go back—~your earriage 
becomes firmly erect. And what is even of 


greater importance, after a few weeks SEND NO MONEY 


results become permanent! We don’t want a single penny unless the Wei 




















10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Sse / ; . , on , Scientific Belt convinces you that it will quickly and 
The Weil Scientific Reducing Belt, as the easily help you to reduce your waist just as it has 


thousands of others. So we are willing to let you 
try the belt for 10 days at our risk. 

Simply send the coupon below and full particulars 
will come by return mail. If you write at once, you 
can also get in on our new Special Reduced Price 
Offer being made for a limited time. Mail coupor 
TODAY to The Weil Company, 729 Hill Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


new invention is Called, is the result of years 
of careful experimentation and research by 
experts. It is made of specially prepared 
and scientifically fitted rubber, and is so 
constructed that it providesa constant gentle 
massage to the abdomen. Every time you move 
—every time you even breathe—a certain 
amount of fat is massaged away, and before you 
know it your girth becomes inches smaller! In 
many cases reductions of as much as 8 inches 
have been noted within a few weeks! 

And with this rapid reduction of the waist 
a wonderful improvement in health is immedi- 
ately noted. Stomach disorders—backache— 
—constipation—shortness of breath—all 


vanish, as the sagging internal organs are 
once more brought back to their normal 
positions. 


por c cco HH HH KK 


The Weil Company 

| 729 Hil! Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, complete 
description of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and as 
your Special 10-day Reduced Price Offer. 


| Name.. 


Address. . 


City... State 
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At Newark, Oho 
| Burke has the lare- 
eat eonole plant in 
the world devoted to 
the making of golf 
| equipment. Thies 
| immense colume 
| can only be a re 

flection of quality 

because golfers are 
partseular —- poor 
quality would kul 
sales, Thia ts your 
guarantees that 

Burke clube will 

actually help your 

game 





| 
| 






straight to the pin! 


The Burke Skip- 
per-—-A new model 
in driver, brassie 
and epoon, the re- 
sult of years of ex- 
perimentation. As 
finely weighted 
and balanced as 
the hull of a olip- 
per yaebt, from 
whose master it 
get« i name. 








Burke Putter No. 
69 Broad sole, 
etraight neck, 
weigh't balanced 
perfectly at the 
base. A putter 
you'lilearn to love. 








A Ou Gatch lend 
i Our Severest Critic” ij | 


IS silent scorn at your roundhouse curve . 
—his grin of sheer delight at your punch 


Who among us feigns indifference to this? 
Who among us would not indeed give much 
to beget continual (silent) praise from this 
hope of America’s future—our caddy? 
But alas! We can’t all be heroes in our caddy’s 
eyes. But we most certainly can weave a little 
further that way—if only our clubs were fit! 
Burke Clubs—from the Grand Prize models 
to the Autograph and Golfrite lines and the 
signed master-models in Monel Metal—put it 
squarely up to you. They leave nothing want- 
ing so far as clubs can help. In fact, there is 
a certain intangible something about Burke 
Clubs, a “feel” of merit and quality that lends 
real confidence to your shots. Perfect design 
lus expert workmanship combine s 
kantidorged heads with the finest of 
to make clubs you fairly thrill to swing. 
Your pro or favorile slore has or can get Burke Clubs of any 


variety. If unab'e to locate same, write us. Special 
illustrated catalog on request. | 


THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY 
NEWARK, OHIO 
GRAND els PRIZE 


BURKE 


CLUBS - BAGS - BALES 





tam 





Burke Mashie No. 
10—Medium fac- 
ed, rather heavy, a 
wonderful length- 
and-accuracy club. 


cially 
ickory | 








Burke Driving Iron 
No. 33 —Concen- 
tric back, medium 
length blade and 
medium depth 
face. A 200 yard 
club. 











Nothing to Do ’Til 
Tomorrow 


\leong the same line of thought as 
beompted me to write about the slogan 
‘We Build,”’ I am constantly in doubt as 
to the wisdom of members slopping over 
and speaking so frequently about Kiwanis 
ideals and Kiwanis business ethics. A 
KrwANIAn’s ideals should be no different 
than the ideals of any gentleman and surely 
gentlemen do not talk about their ideals. 
A Krwantan’s ethies should be the ethics 
of any honest, successful man and is it 
not understood there is no question about 
the methods of any Krwanian? Somehow 
I feel tne less said about ideals and busi- 
ness methods the better. These remarks 


do not affect deeply strong-minded and 


well-balanced men. I believe that every 
Kiwanis club has a strong influence for 
good in men and that if a club has any 
claim whatever to the word ‘“‘Kiwanis”’, it 
will not retain amember who does not mean 
to do what is right and who is just naturally 
wrong and will not respond to treatment. 
Men, of course, make mistakes and some- 
times these mistakes are misunderstood 
by other people. In fact, others than those 
who love us possess a great tendency to 
misunderstand our every act. My belief 
is that the ideals and ethics of Kiwanis 
can be sized up in the words of Him who 
does typify the real Kiwanian, ‘‘Love 
one another,’”’ and ‘‘Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” All that remains to do is 
WORK.—{Kiwanis Digest, Oakland, Calif. 





Beyond the Crest 


Ever since God made the first mountai 
peaks, man’s desire has been to go beyond 
them and see what is on the other side 
To look beyond the crest is always fasci- 
nating. 

Each new day or year brings up the old 
question again: ‘‘What is there beyond the 
crest?’’ The fact is, there will always be 
some mountain to scale, some crest beyond 
which men must go. Mr. Kipling make+ 
his Explorer say: 


‘*There’s no sense in going farther, it’s the 
edge of cultivation, 

So they said, and I believed it, broke mu 
land and sowed my crop, 

Built my barns and strung my fences on the 
little border station, 

Tucked away below the foothills where the 
trails run out and stop. 


“Till a voice as bass as conscience, rany 
interminable changes, 

On one everlasting whisper, day and nigh: 
repeated; so: 

‘Something hidden! Go and find it! Gu 
and look behind the ranges! 

Something lost behind the ranges! lost and 
waiting for you, Go!’ ”’ 


It’s an old, old question: What’s beyond 
the crest? Dr. Boreham, that interesting 
Australian essayist, set me to thinking 
about this in one of his books when he 
said, ‘‘The oldest and greatest question 
in the world is, ‘What is on the other side 
of the hill.’”’ Indeed, all the pathos and 
tragedy of the ages is crammed into it 
Wistfully we turn our eyes to the distan: 
mountains and what is on the other side 
For some reason not quite clear to many of 
us, there’s a lot of mystery in this life 
The Creator, for reasons best known ti 
Himself and not revealed to us, has draw: 
a circle around man’s intelligence. Some 
things are not to be known here. 

Some of us are fools enough to go to » 
gypsy and let her hold our hand, and 
incidentally our pocketbook, and listen 
to her telling what is going to happen in the 
future. I often think it’s a shame to banish 
gypsies from a town. They at least bring 
to light a few of the fools living in that 
community. I wonder if we would not 
do just about as well to banish the people 
who patronize them. 

‘Conditions on this earth make some 
knowledge impossible. But this does not 
make the question less prevalent among us 
We want to know with just as intense a 
desire as if it were possible to find out 
How the heart cries out for a glimpse 
beyond the crest! 





Memento Mori 


The sudden shadow of death halted 
elaborate festivities which had _ been 
planned for an inter-club picnic at Pleasant 
Lake, near Jackson, Michigan. Ray Les- 
lie, one of the jolliest members of his elub. 
dropped dead just as he was up to bat in 
an indoor base ball game, laughing words 
on his lips. The banquet which had been 
prepared for that evening was solemnly 
converted into a memorial meeting for 
KIwaniANn Leslie. 














Turned Up and Turned 
Down 


[ like men. I go to Kiwanis once a 
week to meet men because I haven’t lived 
in Poplopo very long and I covet the 
opportunity which this club affords to 
get acquainted; but I don’t want to sit 
by any one of the few men whom I know 
intimately. I can meet them in their 
homes or in mine. At Kiwanis, I want to 
meet men whose interests differ from 
mine for I can eat with men in my own 
line of work on the six other days in sixty 
other places and talk shop and nothing else. 


When I handed over my ticket at the 
door last Wednesday, the men on the 
welcome committee whom I didn’t know 
greeted me in a hearty way, helped me 
find my badge and started me off toward 
the tables, with the cockles of my heart 
nicely warmed. But, I developed a bad 
chill at the first table I approached. The 
men there looked to be well worth knowing 
but as I came up I found that the only 
two vacant chairs were turned up. At 
that table was a fat man. His wattles 
were undulating joyfully as he chawed on 
his beef. I like to eat with fat men. They 
feel well. But no. Verboten! Chairs 
turned up. At the next table my cockles 
became congealed for there were three 
chairs turned up and a lean, hungry look- 
ing guy told me solemnly that they were 
reserved for somebody else. At the third 
table only two men were seated. On the 
off-side of the first, one chair was turned 
up, and on the off-side of the second, two 
chairs were turned up, but I sat down 
next beyond the two that were tilted. 
The waitress brought my plate and I 
began to chew glumly and to think sublime 
and beautiful thoughts. 

Thus I thunk: “This is Kiwanis the 
club. A club means fellowship. There 
isn’t much expression of fellowship in the 
rear elevation of a tilted chair. I wanted 
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to know that fat man. I was turned down 


by turned up chairs.” 
“Turned Down.”’ 


A Hundred Per Cent 
Kiwanian 


1. A hundred per cent Kiwanlian is a 
man who manages his own business and, 
when desired, helps manage his fellow- 
man’s. 

2. A hundred per cent KiwaniIAn is a 
man who interprets the life of the Man 
of Galilee in all thoughts, plans, words, 
and deeds. 

3. A hundred per cent KIwanrIAn is a 
man with progressive ideas, and persever- 
ing ideals. 

4. A hundred per cent Krwanian is a 
man who stands for development in civic, 
educational, social, and moral attainment. 

5. A hundred per cent KIwaniAn is a 
man who throws all his influence and 
service in the task of making a better town, 
community, and country in which to live. 

6. A hundred per cent KIwaNniAn is a 
man who does the good and right, and 
leaves undone the bad and wrong. 

7. A hundred per cent KIiwanlIAn is a 
man who is in every way a true, law- 
abiding citizen out of patriotic love for the 
highest allegiance to the country which 
affords him a place in which to live. 


8. A hundred per cent KIwaniAn is a 
man who loves the pure and good, and 
seeks to develop a similar spirit in his 
fellowmen. 

9. A hundred per cent K1iwanliAn is a 
man who practices the Golden Rule in 
civic, social, and business life. 

10. A hundred per cent KrwanlIAn is a 
man who walks the highway with the 
good Samaritan. For by helping others 
he helps himself. 

[Kiwanian O. P. Fitz Gerald, Selma, N.C. 














These ten children who are receiving treatment at the Orthopaedic Hos- 
pital in Los Angeles, with ten others, put on a Minstrel Show in Santa Ana, 


California, sponsored by Santa Ana Kiwanians. 


Casts, crutches and wheel- 


chairs did not prevent their giving a most successful entertainment, and approx- 
imately 1,500 people attended the remarkable performance. 








Drive In and Out of a 
Warm Garage All Winter 


aver the same comfort that thousands have 
had with their WascO Systems for the past 
eight years. Because ofthe patented automatic 
regulation, no matter how cold the night, 
your garage is always warm—your car warm 
and dry, ready to start. 


Self-Regulating Heater and 
System All- Built 


You put on a little coal only once a day. You 
DON’T touch the drafts. Our patented auto- 
matic regulator saves on coal and prevents 
costly freeze-ups. All cast iron hot water 
heater and radiators. You don’t need a 
plumber; any handy man can set up. NOT 
connected to city water. 


Write for New Low Prices 


Write today for catalog. Give size of garage 
and ask us for a price to you this month. 
WascO now made in all sizes at reduced prices. 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO., Inc. 
423 Eastwood Station Syracuse, N. Y. 






Prepare Also Used 
Now and A for 
Drive in WERE van eau Heating 
— Offices, 
al Stores, 
Winter READY TO-SET UP Cottages 





In Their Home Town 


At each convention 
Where we meet, 
The delegates 
Get on their feet 
And boast about 
The tempered heat 
In their home town. 


So placid is 
The balmy air, 
That comfort’s had 
Without a care. 
Thermometers are 
Useless there 
In their home town. 


Their summer heat 
Is just all right; 
It’s variations 
Are so slight 
It stays at “mean,” 
And mean is right! 
In their home town. 


But let them kid us 
All they please; 
Just let us have 
Those home town keys; 
KIWANIANS 
Will stir the breeze 
In their home town. 


—[Benj. Hinchman, Jr. 





Kiwanis is a school of friendship, and 
by relating ourselves together in an or- 
ganization for service, we learn to love 
even our competitors —East Orange, 
N. J. 
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Amazing invention docs away 

with coal or wood. The In- — ce 
tant-Ciae Oil Burner sets in Al 
firebox of any etove or furnace; 
burns 06% air and 4% oil, 
Ciives three times the heat of coal 


jn 










and cheaper. Better cooking and 
baking. Installed withoutdamage 
tomovein five minut tofurnace 
in an hou Over 60,000 in use, 
Sold on money-back guarantee, 
30 DAY FREE TRIAL andlow 
introductory price tofirstusors 
inloeality. Writetoday for Free 


took, “Scien- 
tiie Oil Burn- TY 

. ing.” Men- Safety Vaive 
"7 , tionwhether Approved by 
W\\ forstoveor Underwrtters Laboratortes 
x \ furnace. International Heating Co. 
Acti ) Dept i25Y 117S.14thSt.,St.Louis,Mo 


i 
C -W k. Write 
Sorel Agents: [ery 800m wek. Write 


Burner_witth 
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A 
kriendly Hint 


Concerning Your Visit 
—o biggest disappointment of 


traveling is the stiff, uninviting 
formality ofa large hotel instead of 
thecomfortable**hominess”’ every- 
one enjoys so well, 
Because we realize that disap- 
ointment, we have developed a 
McAlpin staff whose motto is 
**Serve every guest so faithfully 
and so well that he will look forward 
to his next visit." Your wants are 
fulfilled with quiet, respectful dili- 
gence. Courtesy and kindness mark 
every service. 


NV R. Arthur L. Lee personally 
LY. will be glad to greet any of 
his guests, and with the unequalled 
McAlpin equipment and cuisine at 
your disposal, your visit will be a 
most happy experience. 

As an indication of our good will, 
we will gladly send you, when making 
your reservation, a handy, up to-date 
colored service map showing all subway, 
“EL” and surface stations in the City. 








Ask for map K. M. 
Arthur L. Lee, Managing Director 


“The Center f Convenience 
Broadway at 34° Street 
\ ¢ « 
Hote MAHrin 











Fame is future reward. ee apg 
is the present gift of the people. Few 
men have gained Fame. Plenty win 
popularity. One you must die to win; 
the other you win and then you lose. 
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Random Shots on How 
to Live Long and 
Enjoy Life 
By H. H. Laybourn 
Live out of doors as much as you can. 

Never have your house warmer than 70 
degrees. 

Be temperate in all things. 
to excess. 

Be companionable with yourself as well 
as others. 

Drink lots of pure cold water; it is the 
king of drinks. 

Do not be over serious. Have a sense 
of humor. Laugh heartily at least once a 
day. 

Rest when it is necessary; this is the 
dynamo that will help to recharge the 
human machine. 

Have pure thoughts and clean language. 
Never say anything that is not worth 
telling your mother. 

Lead a regular life. Retire at the same 
time every night just as you eat at the 
same time each day. 

Get plenty of sleep—at least eight hours. 
Sleep warm, but not under a great weight, 
it is harmful. 

Keep clean. Look pleasant. Smile 
often. Think nobly. Banish fear. Be 
honest. Stand erect. Be neat. 

Put money in some savings institution 
regularly. Of course, be generous, but 
remember to be just. before you are gener- 
ous. 

3e good; and that means, be Godly— 
for God is good. Be on speaking terms 
with the Creator. Make Him your friend. 

Have a hobby. Play keeps you young 
and nimble. Be cheerful. Do not worry. 
It is a joy to live and each individual 
should get the most out of life. 

Take exercise so as tc keep your blood 


Do nothing 


moving. Walking is a good healthy, en- 
joyable exercise. Some one has said, 
“Exercise; fast; take medicine, or—be 
sick.’ 


Bathe each day. A hot bath at least 
once a week and a cold or tepid one each 
day. But make the bath brief and snappy 
—time is valuabie. 

Keep your feet dry and your head cool. 
Breathe in lots of fresh air. Do not over- 
eat. A little food well chewed is better 
than a great amount swallowed without 
chewing it properly. 

(Copyright, by Henry H. Layburn 





“Non-Voters”’ 


(From page 398) 
research so only a few of the most essential 
facts will be set forth. 

The most significant fact which the 
study disclosed was that, beginning with 
the election of 1900, there has been a 
steady decrease in the percentage of poten- 
tial voters who have actually voted. In 
the election of 1920 there were .only 52 
per cent of the potential woters. of the 
United States who cast ball@ts. . “In-other 
words, forty-eight out of “evéry ‘trondred 
persons qualified and fully eligible failed 
to vote. That such a situation exists in 
this country should arouse every Ki- 
WANIAN and every other good citizen to 
action so that the eleetion .of 1924 will 





see a much larger percentage of the poten- 
tial voters going to the polls. 


ERHAPS a further analysis of the 

1920 election will reveal the result more 
vividly. The census reports for 1920 show 
that there were in the United States at 
that time 60,886,520 persons of voting 
age. After making all deductions there 
remained about 51,000,000 potential voters, 
of which number only 26,758,002 actually 
voted. 

To explain this deplorable falling off 
in the vote is not a simple matter. Due 
to the shifting of population there is 
always an indeterminate number of per- 
sons who fail to meet the residence require- 
ments, which vary in different states 
from three months to three years in the 
state, and ten days to a year in the county, 
town, city, election district, ward or 
precinct. 

Another factor which operates to keep 
some away from the polls is sickness or 
absence on election day. But this factor 
has been largely obviated by absent voter 
legislation. Many people are no doubt 
prevented from voting though otherwise 
qualified, because of their failure to register 

It is no secret that negroes in the South 
have been practically disfranchised. This 
will explain part of the falling off in the 
vote. 

Since the falling off in the percentage 
of the popular vote to the potential vote 
has occurred mostly in the period of woman 
suffrage, and since the sharpest fall took 
place in the last election when there was 
national woman suffrage, it is logical to 
infer that many women have failed to 
avail themselves of the new privilege of 
voting. While definite figures are not 
available, it is conservatively estimated 
that in 1920 about 10,000,000 women of 
only about 40 percent of those eligible voted. 

While the excuse may be made for some 
of the women that they were unprepared 
to exercise the privilege conferred upon 
them rather suddenly, pure indifference 
seems to be the best explanation of their 
failure to vote. Certainly indifference 
characterizes most of the men who in in- 
creasing numbers are absenting them- 
selves from the polls on election days. 


OW to overcome this indifference is a 

problem which challenges Kiwanis 
and every individual and organization 
that has the interests of this nation at 
heart. Whatever solution may be pro- 
vided, such as compulsory voting, is a 
matter that will be decided in the future 
_ the immediate problem is how to get 
the voters to the polls in 1924. Each 
Kiwanis club ean do much in its own com- 
munity to bring about an improvement 
Just what action to take is a matter for 
each club to decide for itself, but a few 
suggestions may not be amiss. 

Kiwanis clubs could conduct an active 
propaganda through speeches, newspapers. 
and even through letters addressed to the 
voters. On election days members of the 
elubs could loan their automobiles and 
their services to get voters to the polls 
Other things will suggest themselves when 
thought is given to the matter. Whatever 


the cost, Krwanits can be sure that it can 
render no more important service than 
in helping to remedy a condition which 
threatens our whole democratic structure 




















Convention 
Proceedings 


The “WHYS” and ‘“‘WHERE- 
FORES”’ of Kiwanis International, 
why it is international, what it 
has accomplished internationally, 
and the things for which it stands 
ultimately---all these things can 
be found in a copy of the CON- 
VENTION PROCEEDINGS. 

This volume contains complete 
data concerning the Denver Con- 
vention, transcripts of Addresses, 
Committee Reports, the new Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, and a store 
of other information. $1.50 per 
copy, obtainable at 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


1240 Federal Reserve Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


You can also secure Toronto 
and Atlanta Proceedings 


Convention 
Proceedings 
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A useful 
daily calendar 





A handsome 
membership sign 








A club Reminder 
that really works 





A Kiwanis 
Booster 


Mab es 
lt a real attendance getter 


that wont let you forget. 
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Just think what it would mean if every Kiwanian had one of these 
handsome calendars in his office—the calendar that says, “‘ Kiwanis 
Meets Today” every time meeting day rolls around! No chance 
of forgetting, for Remindo Calendar is on the job every day, rain 
or shine. 

No Matter what day of the week you meet 


there is a Remindo Calendar to fill your needs. For example: 
if Wednesday is your regular meeting day, we will supply you with 
Remindo Calendars on which each Wednesday will carry the 
words, *‘ Meets Today”’ in brilliant red letters, as shown above. 
Just specify the day you want—we have the proper calendar for 
you. 


Remindo Calendar is so handsome and efficient that every Kiwan- 
ian will be proud to hang it in his office. The back is made of 
3-ply birch, 7'9x12 inches, and 14 inch thick, mahogany stained, 
“Piano finish."" The Kiwanis emblem at the top is in Official 
Kiwanish blue, white and aluminum gold leaf—brilliant and 
lasting. A strong brass hanger is attached to the back. Each 


EMIND 


Calendar 





Remindo Calendar is guaranteed as to appearance and wearing 
qualities, and the wood back is guaranteed forever against 
splitting, warping or cracking. 


Endorsed by Club Officials 


Aside from its use as a reminder it is a handsome membership 
sign and a useful daily calendar as well. It has been endorsed 
by many prominent Club Officials in civic clubs where attend- 
ance is the price of membership, as the greatest and most economi- 
cal help ever offered. 


The first cost of Remindo Calendar is extremely low—approx- 
imately 4 cents per week, or even less in quantities, and the annual 
cost for refills, which we supply every year, will not exceed 1 cent 
per week. No other kind of reminder can be produced so econo- 
mically. 

NOTE: Remindo Calendar is only 100% efficient when every member of your 
club has one. We are therefore sending every club president and secretary full 
description, prices, and delivery dates. Ask them about Remindo Calendar, or 
if you prefer, write to us. 


Exclusive Distributors 


RUSSELL- 


“EVERYTHING 


39 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 











Manufactured by CARTER-ADAMS, Inc. 


HAMPTON Co. 


A CLUB NEEDS” 


Henry Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 





CHICAGO 











